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A bill passed by the Georgia legisla- 
ture providing for issues of notes by 
State banks is very properly desig- 
nated by the New York Times as “a 
bill to promote litigation at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of Georgia.” 





“The very agitation which forces 
shorter hours upon New England 
tends to destroy the industry on which 
the employes themselves depend.” 
This aphorism in the report of the 
Arkwright Club committee on North- 
ern and Southern cotton manufactur- 
ing should be remembered when the 
agitation for shorter hours in the 
South shall be made. 





Students of the discussion about the 
Fall River situation will find much to 
uid them in their investigations in the 
interview printed on another page. in 
which Mr. D. A. Tompkins, of Char- 
lotte, presents in a conservative man- 
ver his view of the textile industry in 
the South. With that should be read 
the interview with Mr. Simon Hale, of 
Ceorgia, representing another point of 
view, but favorable also to the South. 





Plans have been formed for a quar- 
antine convention of the South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf States to be held at Mobile 
probably in February. To an execu- 
tive committee has been referred a 
preliminary programme of twenty- 
eight subjects to be discussed by the 
convention, and Congress has been 
asked to suspend action upon quaran- 
tine matters until the subject can re- 
ceive that thought and investigation 
which its importance demands. We 
suggest that the experience of this fall 
demonstrates the importance of 
prompt action in the direction of fed- 
eral control of quarantine, and that if 
the proposed convention may be able 
to develop a strong sentiment in favor 
of wontinuous sanitation in Southera 
cities, and one against the inclination 
of more than one city to use a fever 
scare as a weapon against a rival, the 
task of federal quarantine authorities 
in case of threatened invasion by dis 
ease will be much simplified. 





The New England Mills. 


On another page the Manufacturers’ 
Record reproduces the report by a spe- 
cial committee of the influential Ark- 
wright Club comparing cotton manu- 
facturing in the North and South. The 
report and its adoption form one of the 
most significant manifestations of the 
year in the textile world. As it has 
special bearing upon the future of the 
South, it will undoubtedly be studied 
carefully and will furnish the text for 
much comment. 

Without attempting to deal at this 
time fully with the report, or with the 
situation of which it is an important 
eleinent, it may be well to note one or 
two points. The reception in the South 
of the news of New England’s plight, 
as far as the cotton mills are con- 
cerned, has been received with a most 
hospitable invitation to the owners to 
discard all attempts at temporary 
makeshifts against the inevitable and 
to solve the problem for all time by 
following the policy adopted  else- 
where of placing the factory as near 
as possible to the cotton field. The 
Boston Transcript takes issue with the 
logie of this welcoming expression and 
criticises the view of the Manufac- 
turers’ Record that the sum of the 
whole matter ultimately is that cotton 
cannot be grown in New England. It 
sets against the proximity to the 
raw material enjoyed by the Southern 
mills the readier access to market pos- 
sessed by the New England mills. It 
would be useful to the Transcript to 
inquire why England is shipping tex- 
tile machinery to India and other parts 
of the East; why New England is en- 
joying a similar trade with the South, 
and at the same time to try to estimate 
the value of proximity to a market 
which does not buy to an extent suffi- 
cient to compensate operators. 

The explanation of this advanced by 
the Arkwright Club committee is, in 
fact, the kernel of the present discus- 
sion. It says, after a comparison of 
wages North and South, and dismiss- 
ing lower-priced cotton, lower taxes 
and lower freights as of minor impor- 
tance: 

We have, therefore, practically to con- 
sider only the problem that is presented 
by the fact that labor is cheaper in the 
South; that the hours of labor are longer, 
and that there is neither any of the 
restrictive legislation urged among us 
by the labor unions, and very generally 
placed upou our statute-books, nor any 
prospect even of an early agitation in 
behalf of such restrictions. In other 
words, we cannot expect any improve- 
ment to benefit us from a change of the 
conditions in the South for years to 
come. Whatever remedy may be applied 
must be the work of Northern manu- 
facturers seeking to equalize wages by 
the application of reduction in some form 
of the earnings of their own operatives. 

The committee finds that New Eng- 
land has been handicapped by a re- 
striction of the hours of labor, and be- 
lieves that the policy should be re- 
versed. It advocates “a reduction in 
some form of the earnings of their own 


operatives,” and believes “that it is form hours of 
States. 


quite as much for the interests of 





operatives themselves as it is for that 
of the manufacturers that the vexa- 
tious restrictions upon the freedom of 
contract should be removed.” It feels 
naturally that the operatives may not 
see the matter in this light, but adds: 


Nevertheless, it seems a duty to apply 
at once to the legislatures of the New 
England States to put us back upon a 
footing with the manufacturers in other 
parts of the country. It is particularly 
incumbent upon us to urge the legislature 
of Massachusetts to repeal the legislation 
reducing the hours of labor to fifty-eight, 
in order that this Commonwealth may not 
be at a disadvantage as compared with its 
immediate neighbors. Meanwhile, it is not 
possible for manufacturers to wait for slow 
action of legislatures, nor even to count 
upon it that their reasonable request will 
be granted. Manufacturers must act for 
themselves, and endeavor to introduce in 
their own mills conditions more nearly 
resembling those of their Southern com- 
petitors. They cannot lengthen the 
hours of labor, but they can reduce the 
wages of their operatives, not, indeed, 
to such an extent as to make them equal 
with those of Southern operatives, nor 
would it be desirable so to reduce them 
if it were possible, since that which suf- 
fices for a comfortable livelihood in the 
South would be entirely inadequate in 
the North. Unless they can be reduced 
somewhat, it is obviously impossible for 
Northern manufacturers to produce goods 
except. at a loss. It may be urged with 
great ferce that no reduction of wages can 
effect a remedy of the real evil, which is 
an overproduction of goods. On the con- 
trary, it has a tendency to make the cost 
of goods lower and to continue the produc- 
tion at its present large amount, or even 
to increase it. While this is true, it must 
be borne in mind that the problem which 
presents itself to us is how we can sell 
any of our goods in competition with 
manufacturers who make them at a 
lower cost. We cannot persuade those 
who still find a profit in running their mills 
to close their doors because we are losing 
money. Nor can we close our doors with- 
out strengtbening the market for our busi- 
ness competitors, and encouraging them to 
build more mills to undersell us. The real 
trouble with labor laws and labor unions 
is not so much the inherent evil of them, 
but the fact that they do not bear equally 
upon the industry in all parts of the coun- 
try. The present conditions will substitute 
mills at the South yet to be erected for mills 
in New England already built. The policy 
which we recommend looks to an equaliza- 
tion of the conditions of production, as a 
necessary preliminary to an effective cur- 
tailment. 


The committee in its phrase, “that 
which suffices for a comfortable liveli- 
hood in the South would be entirely 
inadequate in the North,” touches upon 
a question which, if properly elabora- 
ted, would explain to some extent the 
difference in wages in the two sections. 
It is to be regretted that the committee 
did not see fit to treat that subject 
more in detail. Further embarrass- 
ment would have been avoided. 
Though there is a difference of opinion 
in Massachusetts about the causes of 
the depression there, and though the 
Arkwright committee bemoans the ef- 
fects of legislative interference witli 
labor questions, there is already, as 
the Manufacturers’ Record said there 
would be, a demand for national legis- 
lation, and from Lowell as a centre 
has begun a movement for a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for uni 
labor in the United 


Such legislation would, in the end, be 
more detrimental to New England than 
to any other section. It would not only 
hasten the transfer to the South of the 
monopoly of the manufacture of lower 
grades of cotton, but would make a cer- 
tainty of the possibility that the South 
will some day control the output of all 
grades. Uniform hours of labor would 
tend to uniform wages, as is the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation. And 
when the New England operative dis- 
covered that he could get the same 
wages in the South as in New England, 
and could live at less cost, he would 
not lose any time in going South. And 
he would be accompanied or followed 
by the capital now invested in textile 
industry. 

National legislation, conceived for 
the benefit of a particular section, is 
frequently a two-edged sword. 





A Business Secretary. 

In a number of Southern cities there 
are organizations of business men, 
known as boards of trade or chambers 
of commerce, which have in develop- 
ing a spirit of ¢o-operation done much 
to advance the interests of their re- 
spective localities. In many cases 
much of the initiative, as well as the 
administrative, work of such pro- 
gressive bodies devolves upon the 
secretary, and the success of civic 
movements depends largely upon his 
energy and astuteness. A notable il- 
lustration of this is furnished by the 
gratifying outcome of the recent fruit, 
flour and vegetable festival held at 
Houston, Texas. The Post of that city, 
distinctly disclaiming any intention of 
detracting from the credit of others 
who materially contributed to its suc- 
cess, calls special attention to the val- 
uable exertions of Tom Richardson, 
secretary of the Houston Business 
League. It says: 


Tom Richardson originated the scheme 
and worked up the first interest. From the 
very inception of the project to the end no 
man was more enthusiastic or untiring in 
his efforts for a notable success. Day after 
day, early and late, the work was a labor 
of love to him, and to his energy, fidelity of 
resource, skill and enthusiasm the gratify- 
ing outcome is, possibly, more largely due 
than to any other one man or single agency. 
The Post volunteers this much in praise of 
Secretary Richardson because it feels it is 
but common justice to a gentleman who is 
accomplishing much for the city. Mr. Rich- 
ardson has only been with the Business 
League for a little less than a year, but in 
that time he has put on foot several move- 
ments for the advancement of this city’s 
trade interests which, if unexpected and un- 
avoidable conditions had not arisen, would 
have resulted in a great gain to this im- 
mediate section. The fever scare and quar- 
antine this fall interfered seriously in the 
premises. While the general public may be 
ignorant of the good work projected, the 
thinking business men, who have been in 
touch with the intelligent and energetic sec- 
retary of the league, know full well of his 
labors and appreciate his capacities and 
sterling worth. 


The Manufacturers’ Record has had 
ample opportunity to observe the busi- 
ness foresight and the activity of Mr. 
Richardson in promoting the interests 





of Houston, and to the pleasure of sec- 
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onding his efforts whenever occasion 
has presented itself is added that of 
the hope that he may continue to dem- 
onstrate what a wide-awake business 
secretary may accomplish for a South- 
ern city. 


The South’s Advance, 


——— 





In reviewing the progress of the 
South during the past year the Manu- 
facturers’ Record calls especial atten- 
tion to the record of railroad exten- 
sion as being most significant. In thir- 
teen States 734 miles have been added 
to railroad lines. Most of the addi- 
tions have been the completion of con- 
nections or extensions long contem- 
plated. It is held by some that there 
is sufficient railroad mileage in the 
South. That may be true if the mile- 
age were more generally distributed. 
But there are many sections still 
awaiting the developmental appear- 
ance of the steam engine, many fer- 
tile fields, tracts of timber and deposits 
of minerals which can be fully ex- 
ploited only with the coming of the 
railroad. There is a promise of this 
in the lines projected aggregating 3000 
miles. These will hardly be completed 
in 1898 unless there is an expansion of 
energy seldom equalled before. But 
that these enterprises have behind 
them a genuine purpose is encour- 
aging. 

To the extension of railroads must 
be attributed largely the gratifying 
showing made in many lines of indus- 
try. Ina recent issue the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record embodied the hopeful 
spirit of textile manufacturers. In the 
larger enterprises the tendency during 
the year has been rather toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of existing 
plants than toward the building of 
new mills. But in other directions a 
feeling of confidence in the future has 
been shown. Among the signs of prog- 
ress have been plans for ninety-four 
telephone systems, six gas works, sey- 
enty-five electric-light and power 
plants and thirty-nine water works, 
while the list of other undertakings 
contemplated during the year is as 
follows: 


Machine shops and foundries.......... 22 
EE IN 6 5 65 60000000 640 sébeed200 1 
Fertilizer and phosphate works........ 18 
Miscellaneous iron and steel works.... 12 
Woodworking establishments.......... 289 
PD. SURED oc eve cnoesosccesnes 19 
EY PNG 405.606. 644 #00) tenes ne de 9 
Agricultural implement works......... 2 
Mining and quarrying companies....... 116 
Mb 4b cided si bueseeeeeauseess 49 
EE Ms oe ccccerccsssoccvresecesenss b3 
Cotton COMPPEBses....... 2. ccc cecccsees 11 
Cottonseed-oll mills. ..............e000- 27 
SE, WS 60s ehesennrsnsecdoecneceese 16 
TEE tin tcbardanddiadense tecraces 12 
Ice and cold-storage plants............. 42 
Oil and gas (natural) companies........ 53 
TED 0560066006060 880060006008 1385 

ET Te TT errr LET reTTrety 2146 


Some of these may not have been 
completed. Plans for others have 
been formed only during the past two 
or three months, but their record is an 
indication of a determination to take 
advantage of opportunities in the 
South in spite of drawbacks local and 
general, and it is full of hope for the 
coming year. 

oh a 

It is announced that while the joint 
committee of commercial bodies of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston have not 
been able to induce the abrogation of the 
winter load line rule, they expect to se- 
cure its removal before next winter. 


Wholesalers of St. Louis report that 
their business indicates that the South 
is in better financial condition than it 
has been for many years. 





SOUTHERN RAILROAD EXTENSIONS 


Remarkable Activity in the Building 
of New Lines—Roads Aggregating 
3000 Miles in Length Wholly 
or Partly Under Contract— 

The Record for 1897. 





By D. Allen Willey. 


There is reason to believe that the rec- 
ord of 1898 in the construction of rail- 
roads in the South will exceed that of 
1897, and that it may be the most notable 
in the railroad development of this section 
on account of the number of lines now un- 
der contract and the many important sys- 
tems Which are included in the list. 
More railroads are now in process of 
construction by companies financially 
able to carry out the several enterprises 
than were to be noted at this time last 
year, or in fact for several years past. 
Readers of the Manufacturers’ Record 
have been informed from time to time 
of the principal enterprises. There are to- 
day in the South railroad lines, backed 
by responsible companies, aggregating 
3000 miles, which are either partly com- 
pleted, under contract, or for which 
bonds have been floated to insure their 
construction. The Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord presents a brief summary of the more 
important as follows: 


Mobile & Ohio system—Extension from 
Montgomery, Ala., to Columbus, Miss., with 
branches, 200 miles. An issue of $4,000,000 
in bonds sold to complete the road, and the 
entire distance let to contract. 

Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City—Between 
Mobile, Ala., and Jackson, Miss., 180 miles; 
thirty miles completed and in operation. 
Being built by Northern capitalists. 

Southern Railway—Extension between 
Mocksville and Mooresville, N. C., twenty- 
eight miles; under contract and partly com- 
pleted. 

Southern Pacific—Twenty-five miles of 
branch line in Louisiana under contract. 

Atlanta & Alabama—Between Atlanta and 
Selma, Ala., 190 miles; contracts partly let 
and grading commenced. 

Chattanooga Southern — Extension 150 
miles to Montgomery, Ala.; to be built by a 
Northern syndicate, which includes Russell 
Sage, H. A. V. Post and others. 

Galveston & Houston—Between the cities 
named in Texas, fifty-three miles; contracts 
let. 

Louisiana & Northwestern—Between Ho- 
mer, La., and Magnolia, Ark., thirty-six 
miles; contracts partly let and work begun. 

Plant Railway & Steamship Co.—Exten- 
sion of thirty-six miles between Newton and 
Elba, Ala.; nearly completed. 

Orange, Call & Pine Belt—Seventy-five 
miles of line in Texas, being built by local 
parties for a lumber road; contracts nearly 
all let and portion of the road completed. 

Arkansas Central—Forty-five miles in 
State named, partly graded and contracts 
let; being built by Western syndicate. 


Colorado Valley—Sixty miles in Texas, be- 
ing built by English capitalists; contracts 
all let and road under construction. 

El Paso & Northwestern—165 miles in 
Texas and New Mexico; contracts for 100 
miles let and work in progress. Being built 
by New York and Pennsylvania capitalists. 

Alabama & Tombigbee—Thirty-seven miles 
in Alabama; contract partly let and line 
under construction. Being built by Scotch 
Lumber Co., of Fulton, Ala. 

Norfolk, Virginia Beach & Southern— 
Twenty miles of extension in Virginia; con- 
tract let and work begun. Being built by 
a New York syndicate. 

Shreveport & Red River Valley—Vifty 
miles in Louisiana; contract partly let and 
grading begun. Being built by a syndicate 
of Chicago and Louisiana parties. 

Wellington & Powellsville—Twenty-one 
miles in North Carolina; contract let and 
under construction. Being built by local 
company. 

Jasper Southern—Twenty-one miles in 
Texas under construction; being built by 
local parties. 

Atlantic, Valdosta & Western—Seventy 
miles of extension in Southern Georgia; con- 
tract partly let and line under construction. 
Being built by a New York and a Georgia 
syndicate. 

Washington «& 


Chesapeake Beach — 


contracts 


Twenty-eight miles in Maryland; 
let and work in progress. 
New York syndicate. 
Washington, St. Mary's Bay & Point Look- 
out—Seventy miles in Maryland; contracts 


Being built by a 





let and work in progress. Being built by 
Philadelphia and Northern parties. 

Durham & Charlotte—135 miles in North 
Carolina; a portion completed and in oper- 
ation, and contracts let for an additional 
section. Philadelphia and local parties in- 
terested. 

Chesapeake & Ohio—Extension in West 
Virginia coalfields and timber lands 100 
miles long; to be built by a Northern syn- 
dicate, in which Chesapeake & Ohio stock- 
holders are interested. 

Georgia Pine—Thirty-nine miles in Geor- 
gia; contracts let and work in progress. 
Atlanta and local parties interested. 

Springfield, Little Rock & Gulf—470 miles 
in Arkansas and Missouri. Chicago parties 
interested; grading begun. 

Texas Central—Forty miles of extension to 
be built in Texas. 

Washington, Westminster & Gettysburg— 
Seventy miles in District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; contracts let. 
Being built by Washington and Northern 
parties. 

Laurel & Northwestern—Forty miles in 
Mississippi; contracts let and work in prog- 
ress. Being built by local lumber firms. 

Florida, Alabama & Northern—Sixty-two 
miles in Florida and Alabama; partly com- 
pleted and work being in progress. Being 
built by local parties. 

Natchez, Columbia & Gulf—Forty miles in 
Mississippi; partly completed; work in prog- 
ress. Being built by local parties. 

Galveston, Brazos & Southwestern—250 
niles between Galveston and San Antonio, 
Texas; thirty miles under contract and work 
in progress. 

Ohio River & Charleston—Seventy miles 
of extension in North and South Carolina 
to be built by Cincinnati and Northern capi- 
talists; bonds reported as sold for the 
purpose. 

Arkansas & Choctaw—Thirty-two miles in 
Arkansas and Indian Territory; under con- 
struction by local parties. 


Of the projects referred to, the ma- 
jority will probably be completed during 
1898. The Mobile & Ohio extension is 
being pushed rapidly, and it is expected 
that trains will be in operation over the 
entire line by April next. Many of the 
roads are completed to a considerable ex- 
tent, and on some of the lines the entire 
right of way has been graded. 

It should not be considered that these 
lines represent all of the railroad con- 
struction in the South during the coming 
year, as a number of other projects will 
probably be carried out. We have, how- 
ever, eliminated all which have not 
reached a point where contracts have 
been let or the financial arrangements 
made to build them. Consequently the 
estimate, we believe, is made on a very 
conservative basis, although, as already 
stated, the figures show a very large in- 
crease over any recent year of railroad 
construction in the South. 


New Mileage in 1897. 

The record of railroad construction in 
the Southern States for the year of 1897 
is also very gratifying to all who are in- 
terested in the progress of this section. 

Despite the fact that a general business 
depression has helped to prevent a 
large amount of capital from being placed 
in new railroads south of the Potomac 
river, as well as in other parts of the 
country, the following statement shows 
how well the South has held its own. It 
represents the mileage of standard-gauge 
railways completed during the year to be 
Texas 118 
miles, Georgia 1114, Alabama 88, Missis- 
sippi 36, North Carolina 524%, Florida 
27%, Tennessee 21, West Virginia 16, 
South Carolina 13, Arkansas 95, Virginia 
3, Louisiana 151, Maryland 2—total, 734 
niles, 


operated by steam power: 


This does not include about fifty miles 
of line which was relaid, twenty being in 
Virginia and twenty-nine in Louisiana, 
which would swell the total to 784 
miles, compared with 590, 692% and 593 
during the years of 1896-95-94, respect- 
ively. 

In addition, a number of narrow-gauge 
railways varying from two to twenty and 


‘twenty-five miles in length have been 








built by lumber companies and used for 
the purpose of connecting various timber 
lands with railroads in order to give the 
companies the necessary facilities for 
reaching the market. Some of the lines 
referred to will be operated for passen- 
ger and freight business generally, ag 
well as. lumber traffic. 

Although, an unusually large number 
of electric ‘railways had been completed 
in and around Southern towns during the 
last few years, the year 1897 has added 
considerable mileage to this mode of 
transportation. The city of Charleston, 
S. C., the last large community in 
the South to have its street cars pro- 
pelled by animal power, has had one of 
the finest electric systems in the country 
completed and placed in operation by a 
syndicate of Northern and local capital- 
ists, while plans are being made to ex- 
tend it during the coming year. 

An electric line has been built in Ports- 
mouth, Va., also in Pensacola, Fla., and 
extensions to both are to be made, while 
a syndicate of Richmond and Baltimore 
capitalists has purchased the electric 
lines of Norfolk and contemplate making 
a number of improvements and exten- 
sions to them. Several lines have been 
built in New Orleans and suburbs and 
two other roads are about to be let to 
contract. In Baltimore itself new lines 
and extensions representing — about 
twenty-five miles of the trolley system 
have been constructed or are now con- 
tracted for to be completed at an early 
date, while in the suburbs thirty miles 
of trolley line have been completed and 
as many more will be built during the 
coming year. New electric roads are also 
to be built in Washington, D. C., Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., Knoxville, Tenn., in 
the suburbs of Chattanooga, in Jackson, 
Miss., and Atlanta, Ga. 

At a conservative estimate, the amount 
of money expended in the South during 
the year 1897 in the completion of stand- 
ard-gauge railroads was fully $11,500,- 
000. This calculation is made on a basis 
of $15,000 per mile, adding to it the cost 
of station buildings and other extra ex- 
penditures. The construction of the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf Railroad 
extensions during the year amounted to 
more than the mileage in any one State. 
This road has been built principally by 
foreign capital, and represents an outlay 
during the year of fully $3,500,000, not 
including what will be spent before the 
terminals of the system on tidewater are 
completed. These figures will give an 
idea of the important part which railroad 
construction has played during the year 
in Southern development. 


An Argument for the Canal. 





In an editorial commenting upon the 
exports of Texas cotton to Japan, the 
Houston Post makes the following argu- 
ment in favor of the construction of the 
Nicaragua canal: 

“This increasing cotton trade with the 
far East and the long haul by rail now 
required to the Pacific before obtaining 
water rates, emphasizes in a new light 
the importance to the South of the Niex- 
ragua With a direct all-water 
route from Houston to Japan the Orien- 
tals could still obtain raw cotton from 
Texas at what they now pay for it, and 


canal, 


yet allow the planters a cent or two cents 
more on the pound. Until such time, 
however, as the much-desired canal shall 
become an accomplished fact, leading 
Texas cotton firms can profitably culti 
vate the Japanese market with such fa- 
cilities and rates of transportation as we 
have,” 


Representative Hepburn, of Iowa, has 
introduced in Congress a bill for a de- 
partment of commerce. 
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A BIRMINGHAM SURPRISE. 


Better Business Developed in a Con- 
cession in Prices. 


{Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 
Birmingham, Ala., December 21. 

The course of the market during the 
past week reminds one of the old saying, 
“The unexpected always happens.” Our 
previous letter laid particular stress on 
the smallness of the stocks in furnace 
yards and the confident feeling concern- 
ing the future. But in any business one 
has a right to change his mind concern- 
ing the outlook, and it looks as if the 
privilege had been exercised. Anyway, 
there has been a material concession in 
prices, the exact figures being unobtain- 
able. Concessions of ten to twenty-five 
cents are admitted, and it is charged 
that some are as much as fifty cents. 
Some holders have been firm at $6.75, 
with some sales. Some sales have been 
made at $6.65, and down to $6.40 for 
gray forge, while there are pointers indi- 
cating sales at less. The break devel- 
oped a better business than has prevailed 
for several weeks, and, the sales are 
larger than is admitted. What induced 
the break in price is a matter of conject- 
ure. One report is that weakness in 
other districts made a decline here neces- 
sary to hold the trade. The export trade 
was very fair for the season, and covered 
about 4000 tons, and the price obtained 
was an improvement over recent sales. 
The late sales to Japan will go out via 
Mobile. 

There have 





been many rumors of 
added industries to be launched here, but 
nothing tangible has as yet been devel- 
oped. In conversation with a _ party 
prominently mentioned in connection 
with some of them he said, I have come 
to no definite conclusion except that we 
must arrange some way to manufacture 
on the spot more of our raw material. 
We must increase shipments of finished 
material and lessen those of crude mate- 
rial. This is a point being seriously con- 
sidered, and will before long lead to 
practical results. It is a matter of sur- 
prise to visitors that all the inducements 
offered by this locality have failed to 
attract here any agricultural-implement 
plant of any consequence. But one 
small shop here has any interest in that 
line. Both rolling mills are going at full 
blast and finding markets that absorb 
their output. The Hardie-Tynes Ma- 
chine Co. has secured the contracts for 
the power of the electric-light plants to 
be installed at Huntsville, Ala., and 
Covington, Tenn. 

More or less is going on in all the 
shops, and great confidence is felt that 
with the advent of 1898 there will be in- 
creased activity in industrial lines. 
There is so much figuring being done on 
work that if only a part of it results 
favorably plenty of work will come into 
sight. 

The coal trade still continues fine, and 
output has not yet caught up to demand. 
The year is so near its end that the re- 
sult can be pretty closely approximated, 
and it is estimated at at least 6,000,000 
tons. Expert figures on the total cost of 
coal delivered at Mobile when the canal 
is completed to the Warrior river have 
excited considerable interest and concen- 
trated opinions in favor of the canal. 
The estimates per ton are as follows: 
Cost of mining, 53 to 40 cents; handling, 
10 to 8 cents; freight all water, 26 to 25 
cents; unloading and storage, 25 to 15 
cents; management, 12 to 10 cents; total 
cost in Mobile, $1.26 to 98 cents. 

It can readily be seen that it can easily 
be sold in Mobile at a price for the West 
Indies trade that no competition can 
touch. The canal will not only put coal 





cheaply to Mobile, but it will do the same 
for iron and all other products that have 
an export value. Not only the termini 
will be benefited, but the country along 
the route and within reach of its bene- 
fits will reap the benefit of renewed life 
its quickening pulse will bring. It is now 
considered to be desirable. It will soon 
be championed as a necessity, and all in- 
terests will be invited in its advocacy. 
J. M. K. 





North and South Coasting Trade. 


The question of steam versus sail 
power in the coasting trade between the 
North and South is discussed at length 
in a recent article in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. According to the arti- 
cle, barge lines are increasing and 
steadily taking the place of sailing ves- 
sels. Merchandise such as dry goods, 
groceries and flour, which formerly com- 
prised a portion of the cargoes of schoon- 
ers, are now transported by faster agen- 
cies. Cotton, which at one time formed 
the bulk of many cargoes of sailing ves- 
sels, has practically disappeared from 
their manifests. Says the Journal of 
Commerce: 

“As a result of these changes, the aver- 
age cargo of a schooner sailing from 
New York to a South Atlantic port today 
is composed very largely of coarse 
freight, such as coal, fertilizers, nitrate 
of soda and salt. Returning, about the 
only freight obtainable in quantity is 
lumber, railroad ties and phosphate rock. 
These latter two articles northbound and 
coal southbound are among the new 
items which have afforded sailing ves- 
sels increasing employment. The trade 
in railroad ties is of special interest, and 
is now assuming extensive proportions. 
Nearly all of the leading railroads now 
use the Southern pine tie in place of the 
chestnut or oak, which were used almost 
exclusively a few years ago, but which, 
on account of growing scarcity and 
greater cost, are steadily being sup- 
planted by the product of Southern for- 
ests. The lumber trade is also increas- 
ing from year to year. The largest 
eargo of pine ties ever entered at New 
York was brought here recently by the 
schooner Frank A. Palmer, the largest 
vessel of her class afloat. The cargo con- 
sisted of 34,728 ties, or nearly 1,500,000 
feet board measure. 

“While steamers are already carrying 
a large amount of lumber and ties, it is 
the opinion of some shipping men that 
this trade will furnish employment to 
sailing vessels for some time to come. 
At present this sort of freight is taken by 
steamers generally merely to fill up their 
eargoes, it being less desirable than 
higher class freight. At the same time 
it is not an uncommon thing for a 
steamer to bring several hundred thou- 
sand feet of this freight, which would 


mean a full cargo for a _ fair-sized 
schooner. 
“A form of competition, however, 


which perhaps threatens to crowd sail- 
ing vessels from the lumber trade more 
than that of steamers is to be found in 
the use of barges. At present most of 
the lumber from North Carolina is 
brought by barges except from Wilming- 
ton. The tows can go by the Dismal 
Swamp canal, and have an advantage 
over schooners in that the latter are han- 
dicapped at many North Carolina ports 
by shallow water. A few cargoes of 
lumber have been brought by barges 
from Georgia and Florida, but as yet the 
barge has not been an important factor 
south of Hatteras. It is the opinion of 
some, however, that barges are destined 
to be used to a constantly-increasing ex- 
tent in this trade. At present, it is said, 
too much time is lost waiting to load and 





discharge cargoes, which makes the ex- 
pense for tug hire heavy. With facili- 
ties for rapid handling of cargoes, how- 
ever, it is claimed that moving lumber 
by barges is absolutely practicable, and 
some are of the opinion that at no dis- 
tant day the sailing vessel will practi- 
eally cease to be a factor in the coast- 
wise trade. 

“The trade in phosphate rock is alse 
increasing, though at the same time the 
manufacture of ‘fertilizers in the South 
is growing, which will tend to restrict 
the double movement of freight now ex- 
isting. Formerly large quantities of 
acid were sent from this port South to 
treat the rock, but now the sulphur is 
sent direct from Italy and the acid made 
at the works. 

“A large amount of coal is still moved 
southbound by sailing vessels, particu- 


larly from Virginia ports, and large ship 


ments are sent to Gulf ports. There is 
also a heavy movement of coal from Pen- 


‘sacola, Fla., a depot for interior coal- 


fields, to Galveston.” 





AMERICAN COTTON GROWERS. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conven- 
tion at Memphis. 


At the meeting this week at Memphis, 
Tenn., of the American Cotton Growers’ 
Protective Association, it was resolved 
that the association shall aim to teach 
the American cotton-grower: 

First—To reduce the cost of production 
of cotton. 

Second—To practice the principles of 
thrift and economy, which shall enable 
him to escape debt and make his cotton 
a real “money crop.” 

Third—To make all his own supplies at 
home, to the end that his crop when pro- 
duced may be all his own. 

Fourth—To hold his crop each year 
until he can sell it to the best advantage. 

Fifth—To build factories for manufac- 
turing cotton goods near the cotton- 
fields, so that he may receive the largest 
returns from each and all crops. 

Sixth—That home markets may be 
built up by home products. 








The work of the Norfolk Pilot in en- 
couraging the organization of a united 
business association in its city, has taken 
effect in preliminary steps for such a 
body taken by H. B. Goodridge, secre- 
tary of the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion; Col. W. H. Taylor, of the Chamber 
of Commerce; R. H. Jones, of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, and W. H. 
Wales, Jr., of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 





The rice-growers of Southwestern Lou- 
isiana have formed an irrigation asso- 
ciation, with C. A. McCoy, Lake Charles, 
president; Miron Abbott, Crowley; C. A. 
Lowry, Lakeside, vice-presidents; C. L. 
Crippen, Crowley, secretary, and J. F. 
Shoemaker, treasurer. 





The government report on the im- 
provement of the Savannah river states 
that the commerce of the river has in- 
creased at the rate of about $10 for every 
$1 expended by the United States, and 
that the freight rates have been reduced 
about 20 per cent. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men, of which Mr. F. R. Boocock, of 
New York, is secretary, has begun the 
publication of a business clipping sheet 
to advance the interests of the organiza- 
tion. 


Mr. A. J. M. Vuylskeke, representing 
a large shipping concern of Rotterdam, 
Holland, is studying Southern ports, 
with a view to the extension of direct 
commerce with Holland. 





RAILROAD NEWS. 


{A complete record of all new railroad 
building in the South will be found in the 
Construction Department.] 





Pensacola’s Shipping Facilities. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad’s 
big grain elevator, which has been in 
course of erection for some time past at 
Pensacola, Fla., is finished. The struc- 
ture has a capacity of 500,000 bushels. 
The building is of wood, covered with 
iron, and has cost somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $175,000. The comple- 
tion of this elevator marks a new era in 
the shipping of the South; it opens a sea- 
port through which the grain, wheat and 
corn of the West can be sent abroad 
through the Southern channels, instead 
of going via Chicago and New York. 
Connecting with the Louisville & Nash- 
ville is a line of steamers running to Liv- 
erpool, South America, Havana, Texas 
and the Atlantic seaboard points. It is 
thought that the wheat eleavtor, in con- 
nection with two large import and export 
warehouses on the wharf of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, will so increase the 
business of Pensacola to make it a most 
formidable rival of the big shipping cen- 
tres of the North.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Rapid Railroad Building. 


The Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf 
Railroad Co. probably holds the record 
for rapid railroad construction in the 
South, and possibly in the United States. 
During the present year, according to a 
report of General Manager Gillham 
made to the Manufacturers’ Record, 237 
miles of main: line and branches were 
built by this company. This is an aver- 
age of nearly one mile per working day. 
The new mileage is in the States of 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. 


The Greenbrier Railroad. 


The Greenbrier Railroad Co., which 
has been formed to build the line, al- 
ready referred to in the Manufacturers’ 
Record, through the eastern portion of 
West Virginia, has elected H. C. Simms, 
of Huntington, W. Va., president; Deca- 
tur Axtell, of Richmond, vice-president; 
C. E. Welford, of Richmond, secretary; 
L. F. Sullivan, auditor, and C. E. Potts, 
treasurer. It is reported that the entire 
road has been surveyed, and that work is 
to commence at an early date. 


Another Alabama Line. 


In a letter to the Manufacturers’ Ree- 
ord the Seotch Lumber Co., of Fulton, 
Ala., writes that it has now under con- 
struction the Alabama & Tombigbee 
Railroad, which is being built through an 
extensive tract of timber land between 
the Alabama and the Tombigbee rivers. 
It is to be thirty-seven miles long, and 
the company states it is to be equipped 
with the best material. 





A Report Denied. 


J. T. Harahan, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., advises the Manu- 
facturers’ Record that the company has 
no intention of building an extension into 
the Alabama coal districts, as recently 
published in telegraph reports. 


Railroad Notes. 


B. F. Merritt has been appointed so- 
liciting agent of the Central of Georgia 
Railroad Co., with offices at Atlanta. 

Fred. 8S. Decker has been appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent of the 
Southern Pacific system, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, La. 





The Chattanooga Street Railway Co. 
has elected J. H. Warner, president; 
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Perey Warner, vice-president, and Kd- 
ward Lilly, secretary and treasurer. 


The Seaboard Air Line has recently 
completed 100 new cars at its shops in 
Portsmouth, Va. They ‘are of 60,000 
pounds capacity, and have all the latest 
improvements in car building. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is now hauling 
on the average 1100 carloads of freight 
daily on its Cumberland division east- 
ward. Recently 1300 carloads were car- 
ried through that city in one day. 


A dispatch from Charleston, 8. C., 
states that the South Carolina & Geor- 
gia Railroad Co. has arranged to ship 
three additional grain cargoes from that 
city to Europe in the near future. The 
steamships have been engaged. 


The railway extending between Shelby- 
ville and Bloomfield, Ky., has been pur- 
chased by representatives of the South- 
ern Railway Co. It is understood that it 
will be operated as a division of the 
Southern system. It is twenty-six miles 
in length. 

It is announced that the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad Co. will have 
its headquarters at Dallas, Texas, after 
January 1. The vice-president and gen- 
eral manager will remove to Dallas from 
St. Louis in order to comply with the 
Texas State laws. 

The Texarkana & Fort Smith Railroad 

to. has elected R. H. Barnes, A. R. Weir 
and F. F. Hammond as directors. It is 
understood that the company will change 
its headquarters to Port Arthur, Texas, 
as it is a branch of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf system. 


“A Jaunt Through Southland” is the 
title of a brochure intended as a souve- 
nir of the trip recently made by a special 
party, guests of Mr. Seth M. Milliken, of 
New York, over the Southern Railway. 
It is dedicated to Mr. M. V. Richards, 
land and industrial agent of that railway. 


The annual meeting of the Velasco 
Terminal Railway Co. resulted in the 
election of C. B. Farwell, president; H. 
G. Curtis, first vice-president; L. L. Fos- 
ter, second vice-president and general 
manager; E. D. Dorchester, secretary 
and assistant general manager; J. M. 
Moore, treasurer. W. W. Anderson will 
be appointed general passenger agent for 
the ensuing year. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is 
making arrangements for the expected 
heavy travel to the Klondyke goldfields 
from the East, and has begun the opera- 
tion of a through tourist car service from 
New York to San Francisco, in addition 
to the services from Pittsburg by the 
way of Cincinnati and New Orleans. 
This will be of great conevnience to trav- 
elers to the Pacific coast. 


According to a dispatch from Savan- 
nah, Ga., a number of changes will go 
into effect January 1 in the Central of 
Georgia Railroad Co. 8S. C. Hoge will 
be the agent at Macon, Ga., succeeding 
H. Yonge. B. C. Epperson has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the first di- 
vision of the road, and Jesse H. Hall, 
superintendent of the Southwestern di- 
vision. W. M. Craven has been ap- 
pointed division trainmaster. 


At the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Midland Railway Co., arrangements were 
made to transfer the property to the 
Southern Railroad. The Virginia Mid- 
land has been operated as a _ por- 
tion of this system, and the transac- 
tion is merely a formality. The Char- 
lottesville & Rapidan Railroad Co., whose 
road is also a portion of the Southern 
system, has elected A. B. Andrews, pres- 
ident; J. F. Hill, secretary, and H., Caus- 
ley, treasurer. 





TEXTILES. 


[A complete record of new textile enter- 
prises in the South will be found in the 
Construction Department.] 


. 


Correspondence relating to textile mat- 
ters, especially to the cotton-mill interests 
of the South, and items of news about new 
mills or enlargements, special contracts for 
goods, market conditions, ete., are invited 
by the Manufacturers’ Record. We shall be 
glad to have such matter at all times, and 
also to have any general discussion relating 
to cotton matters. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MILLS. 


Full Report of a Committee of the 
Arkwright Club. 





At a meeting last week of the Ark- 
wright Club, in Boston, a special commit- 
tee appointed a month ago by the club to 
consider the matter of Southern, competi- 
tion with Northern cotton mills presented 
its report, which was approved. Another 
committee, representing all of the New 
England States, was appointed to devise 
means for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the report. This move on the 
part of the New Englanders is important 
to Southerners, and the report is repro- 
duced as follows: 

“Your committee appointed to consider 
the problems presented by Southern com- 
petition in cotton manufacture beg leave 
to report: 

“The conditions under which the manu- 
facture is prosecuted at the North and 
at the South are, we presume, fairly well 
known by every member of the club. Nev- 
ertheless, the more carefully the subject 
is studied, the wider seems the difference 
between the conditions prevailing in the 
two sections of the country. The chief 
difficulty your committee has, in express- 
ing its opinion upon the difference, is in 
finding terms sufficiently strong to set 
forth the hopelessness of a _ prolonged 
competition between Northern and South- 
ern manufacturers under the conditions 
that now prevail. 

“It may be well at the outset to incor- 
porate in this paper a report recently 
made by two members of this club, after 
a visit to the South, and a careful inves- 
tigation of the manufacture as there pros- 
ecuted. These gentlemen report as fol- 
lows: 

“Our principal point of observation 
was at Charlotte, N. C., which is the cen- 
tre of the manufacturing interests of the 
Piedmont section. It has extensive sup- 
ply stores, a good machine shop and sey- 
eral mill engineers’ offices, each with its 
force of draughtsmen, ready at the short- 
est possible notice to furnish complete 
plans for a modern cotton mill of the 
most approved construction, and to close 
a contract for a complete equipment of 
machinery. 

“ ‘During the last two years these par- 
ties have been crowded with work, but 
just at the present time business is rather 
dull with them. 

“*The Piedmont district is situated in a 
high and rolling country, with a delight- 
ful climate, well adapted to cotton manu- 
facturing. In no mill visited did we 
find the appliances for moistening the 
atmosphere, with which they are all 
equipped, in use. 

“*Up to within a recent period nearly 
all the mills built in the South were ar- 
ranged to make three and four-yard 
sheetings; but within the last three or 
four years the tendency has been to put 
new mills on yarns as fine as No. 40. The 
Southerner finds that, with the advant- 
ages he possesses, he can make these 
goods at a cost which will allow him to 
undersell our mills, and still leave him a 
margin of profit which is sufficient to in- 
duce the investment of capital, 





Summary of Advantages. 

“*And now what are their advantages? 
The Southerner claims that there are 
several: First, that cotton is conven- 
iently near, and that freight on it can 
be saved. Second, that water-power is 
abundant if you care to utilize it, and 
that coal is cheap if you prefer to run 
by steam. Third, that labor is abundant 
and cheap, and not inclined to organize 
against the employers. Fourth, that 
the enactment of restrictive labor laws is 
not likely to trouble manufacturers for 
many years. 

“Tn our opinion the cheap labor, long 
hours and freedom from legislative in- 
terference are the chief advantages, and 
the others are unimportant and of doubt- 
ful value. 

“*The cost of the erection and main- 
tenance of dams, the necessity of locat- 
ing mills to be run by water-power in 
low places, where the light is shut out, 
and the additional cost of building 
foundations, which sometimes have to 
be started twenty or twenty-five feet be- 
low the surface of the ground, all con- 
tribute to make the investment so large 
that the interest on it goes far toward 
offsetting the cost of steam power. 


“*The cost of coal varies in different 
localities, from $1.65 per ton for Ten- 
nessee bituminous, at which one manu- 
facturer expects to contract for his 
coal for the coming year, to $3.40 for 
Pocahontas coal at another point. In 
some mills wood is used for fuel, cost- 
ing from $1.10 to $1.40 per cord, and 
two cords of wood are generally consid- 
ered equal in value to one ton of coal. 


“‘The saving of freight on cotton 
amounts to but little, and is offset by 
freight on the goods which have to be 
shipped North. 

“*The advantages, however, which per- 
tain to labor are very great; the long 
hours run and the low prices paid, we 
believe, make the cost of labor in the 
South about 40 per cent. less than in the 
North. The working day in North Caro- 
lina is twelve hours, 24 per cent. longer 
than in Massachusetts, and the price 
paid per day for common labor in the 
mills is from fifty to seventy-five cents. 

“ ‘So far as we could learn there is no 
disposition to organize labor unions. 
The American operatives do not take 
kindly to this imported idea, and the 
opportunity afforded them to earn reg- 
ular wages is too highly prized to be 
trifled with. They are just as anxious 
for the success of the mills as the own- 
ers, and there is in their attitude to- 
ward their employers a loyalty which is 
in striking contrast to the antagonism 
which exists and is encouraged among 
Northern operatives. 

“*The general appearance of the mills 
we visited is very creditable. They are 
constructed of brick, which is made on 
the premises, or at nearby points, at a 
cost of from $3 to $6 per thousand. Hard 
pine lumber, which costs here $20 or $21 
per thousand, is landed at the mills, 
dressed, for $13. It is claimed that 
the cost of mill buildings is from forty- 
eight cents to fifty-four cents per square 
foot of floor space. Whatever is saved 
in this direction, however, is, we thiuk, 
offset by the additional cost of machin- 
ery, Which is 10 per cent. more than in 
the North. 

Little Labor Legislation. 

“In North Carolina there are no labor 
laws. Most of the small mills are run- 
ning their carding and spinning night 
and day, and doing the weaving in the 
daytime. The statement was made by one 
mill manager that they did fully as good 
work at night as in the day. This he ac- 
counted for by stating that he selected his 
largest and best help for the night shift. 





“*There is a decided opposition on the 
part of manufacturers in the South to 
any restrictive labor legislation what- 
ever, and the alertness with which they 
combine to oppose. and discourage it 
is worthy of attention. 

= “When South Carolina passed its 11- 
hour law, the manufacturers in the Pied- 
mont section* decided that something 
must Be done to make the new lgw un- 
popular with their employes. Accord- 
ingly, a reduction in their pay was made 
by charging rent for their houses, 
which, up to that time, had been fur- 
nished without charge. The result was 
that this year, when a bill was intro- 
duced in the legislature proposing to 
further reduce the hours of labor, re- 
monstrances were sent in by the opera- 
tives themselves, objecting to such leg- 
islation, because they had found by ex- 
perience that it reduced their pay. 


“*The mills we visited are among the 
largest and best managed in the South. 
Without exception the executive officers 
whom we met are native Southerners. 
They are men well qualified by eduga- 
tion und experience, and are putting 
into their work an earnestness and close 
application to business that will go far 
toward insuring success. 

“‘Tt does not seem probable that any 
restrictive labor legislation will be passed 
for several years to come. Bills were 
introduced in the legislatures of North 
and South Carolina and Georgia this 
year, but were defeated, we were in- 
formed, in every case. As the legisla- 
tures in all three of these States are 
elected biennially, and the last election 
occurred in 1896, immunity from labor 
laws is practically assured for nearly 
two years to come. 

“We obtained prices for labor in sev- 
eral mills, and feel that we are mak- 
ing a conservative statement in saying 
that there is a difference between the 
prices paid there and in Massachusetts 
of at least 40 per cent. For instance, 
the prices paid speeder tenders varied 
from $3.90 to $4.80 per week of sixty-six 
hours. Our prices are from $7 to $9.50 
for fifty-eight hours. 


Cost of Running. 

“Tn submitting this statement we 
think a better basis for comparison can 
be given by taking a given number of 
spindles, and showing the cost of run- 
ning them in both places. The cost of 
running 112 slubber spindles, 408 inter- 
mediate and 408 fine, in one mill we vis- 
ited, was $26.70 for sixty-six hours, One 
hand runs two slubbers of fifty-six spin- 
dles each at seventy-five cents per day. 
three hands run four’ intermediate 
frames of 102 spindles each, at eighty 
cents per day each, and two hands run 
three fine frames of 136 spindles each, at 
sixty-five cents per day each. 

“In one of the newest and best ar- 
ranged Northern mills the same number 
of spindles of each kind is run the same 
length of time for $35.84, a price 34 per 
cent. more than in the Southern mill. In 
another Northern mill, not so well ar- 
ranged and older, the same work costs 
$43.29, which is 62 per cent. more than 
in the Southern mill. 

“Tn the ring-spinning department but 
little difference is made between the 
prices paid for running warp and filling, 
eight and one-third cents per side being 
paid for ninety-six spindles of warp and 
nine cents for filling. Our schedule price 
per hour is 28.4 per cent. higher on warp 
and 56.2 per cent. on filling. Spooling, 
fifty cents per day; warping. fifty cents 
per day for tending two warpers. 

“For weaving the prices paid were 
seventeen and one-half cents for fifty-five 
yards, 64x64, thirty-eight and one-half 
inches, and twenty cents for fifty-five 
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yards, 68x72, thirty-nine inches, in one 
mill; seventeen and one-half cents for 
sixty-two yards, thirty-nine inches, 64x60, 
made of thirty-two warp and forty-one 
filling, in another mill. In still another 
mill twenty-five cents for sixty yards, 
thirty-nine inches, 68x72, 4.75 goods. 
The prices paid in Massachusetts for 
weaving these goods are from 40 to 50 
per cent. higher. 


“In regard to the amount of cloth 
produced per spindle and per loom, we 
find the first-class, well-managed South- 
ern mill compares favorably with similar 
mills here. One mill, running day 
and night, produced 1.20 pounds per 
spindle in every fifty-eight hours’ run. 
The goods produced were thirty-eight and 
one-half inches, 64x64, and thirty-nine 
inches, 68x72. 

“‘The total cost of labor in several 
well-run mills was found to be under 
four cents per pound. We do not know 
of any mill in Massachusetts making 
similar goods in which the cost is less 
than six cents, or 50 per cent. more than 
this. 

* ‘Since this report was written a state- 
ment has been furnished us of prices 
paid for ring spinning in three mills 
which we did not visit. They are lower 
than those given above, being seven, 
seven and one-half and eight cents per 
side per day on frames of 256 spindles, 
128 per side. It is also stated that one 
of the largest manufacturers in the 
South asserts that the average earnings 
of his weavers were less than $4 per 
week,’ 

“We do not think that the astounding 
difference in the labor conditions at the 
South and at the North in cotton mills 
has ever been more emphatically and 
more lucidly set forth than in this state- 
ment. It will be seen at once by every 
manufacturer that this item, and this 
item alone, is sufficient to account fully 
for all the difference between the pros- 
perity of Southern manufacturing and 
the adversity of Northern mills; be- 
tween the activity in the construction 
of new mills at the South and the stag- 
nation of a similar industry in this 
part of the country. 


“No doubt there are certain advan- 
tages not enumerated here, some of 
them on the side of the Northern and 
some on the side of the Southern 
manufacturer—for the New England 
mills, greater experience, and perhaps 
more ample active capital; on the side 
of the Southern manufacturer, a slightly 
lower cost of cotton, lower taxes 
and cheaper freights. But were we to 
consider these minor matters by them- 
selves, not one of them of sufficient iim- 
portance, nor all combined, to prevent 
successful manufacturing in either sec- 
tion, the balance would be in favor of 
the South. 


“We have, therefore, practically to con- 
sider only the problem that is presented 
by the fact that labor is cheaper in the 
South; that the hours of labor are longer, 
and that there is neither any of the 
restrictive legislation urged among us 
by the labor unions, and very generally 
placed upon our statute-books, nor any 
prospect even of an early agitation in 
behalf of such restrictions. In other 
words, we cannot expect any improve- 
ment to benefit us from a change of the 
conditions in the South for years to 
come. Whatever remedy may be ap- 
plied must be the work of Northern 
manufacturers seeking to equalize wages 
by the application of reduction in some 
form of the earnings of their own opera- 
tives, 

All Are Involved. 

“It needs no argument to prove that 

none of the manufacturers of this sec- 


tion are likely long to be exempt from the 
damaging effects of this competition. It 
is true that some of our manufacturers do 
not yet feel it, but it is impossible that 
present conditions should long prevail 
without causing them, at first indirect, 
and later on direct injury. The South it- 
self is gradually encroaching upon the 
business of spinning higher numbers. 
Even if this progress were not to con- 
tinue, the inevitable result of such com- 
petition as is now offering is to drive 
more and more of the modern spinners to 
higher counts, and thus to compete with 
those who are already in the field. 

“Tt is needless to detail the steps by 
which the competition is becoming gen- 
eral, or to point out to manufacturers that 
their case is a common one, and that if 
they would make a successful contest for 
continued existence they must recognize 
what the French woulfi call the ‘solidar- 
ity’ of the industry, and be prepared to 
act altogether for the common defence. 

“Nor are cotton manufacturers and 
their operatives alone concerned in any 
struggle into which we may be forced. 
All interests and all industries should 
recognize not merely their independence 
and the impossibijity of the prosperity of 
one of them apart from the rest, but their 
particular dependence upon the cotton in- 
dustry—the largest single industry in the. 
United States and much the largest in 
New England. Disaster to cotton manu- 
facture means great injury to all whole- 
sale and retail trade, to railroads, to arti- 
sans of every kind, to truck farmers—to 
the whole community. 

“Your committee desires to give ex- 
pression in the strongest terms to the im- 
portance of seeking a reversal of the 
policy which has handicapped New Eng- 
land, and which has placed a double bur- 
den upon Massachusetts, namely, the re- 
striction of the hours of labor. It is evi- 
dent that machinery running at the same 
speed, attended by the same number of 
hands to a given number of spindles or 
looms, operated sixty-six hours a week, 
can make money, when identical macnhtn- 
ery, operated fifty-eight hours a week or 
sixty hours a week does not return a new 
dollar for an old one. 

“We are sure that it is quite as much 
for the interest of operatives themselves 
as it is for that of the manufacturers that 
the vexatious restrictions upon the free- 
dom of contract should be removed. It is 
often said that the interest of operatives 
as to hours of labor and wages is directly 
opposed to that of the employer. Noth- 
ing could show the superficial character 
of such a view more clearly than the 
present situation. Employers cannot run 
permanently at a loss. This loss is now 
beyond a doubt created in part by the 
Southern competition of longer hours. 
Thus the very agitation which forces 
shorter hours upon New England tends 
to destroy the industry on which the em- 
ployes themselves depend. 

“Undoubtedly it will be difficult to per- 
suade them that in seeking our own in- 
terests we are consulting theirs as well. 
Nevertheless, it seems a duty to apply at 
once to the legislatures of the New Eng- 
land States to put us back upon a foot- 
ing with the manufacturers in other parts 
of the country. 

For Longer Hours. 

“It is particularly incumbent upon us 
to urge the legislature of Massachusetts 
to repeal the legislation reducing the 
hours of labor to fifty-eight, in order that 
this Commonwealth may not be at a dis- 
advantage as compared with its immedi- 
ate neighbors. 

“Meanwhile, it is not possible for man- 
ufacturers to wait for slow action of legis- 
latures. Manufacturers must act for 
themselves, and endeavor to introduce in 





their own mills conditions more nearly 





resembling those of their Southern com- 
petitors. 

“They cannot lengthen the hours of 
labor, but they can reduce the wages of 
their operatives, not, indeed, to such an 
extent as to make them equal with those 
of Southern operatives. 

“But wuless they can be reduced some- 
what, it is obviously impossible for 
Northern manufacturers to produce goods 
except at a loss. 

“It may be urged with great force that 
no reduction of wages can effect a rem- 
edy of the real evil, which is an overpro- 
duction of goods. On the contrary, it 
has a tendency to make the cost of goods 
lower and to continue the production at 
its present large amount, or even to in- 
crease it. While this is true, it must be 
borne in mind that the problem which 
presents itself to us is how we can sell 
any of our goods in competition with 
manufacturers who make them at a 
lower cost. We cannot persuade those 
who still find a profit in running their 
mills to close their doors because we are 
losing money. Nor can we close our 
doors without strengthening the market 
for our business competitors and encour- 
aging them to build more mills to under- 
sell us. 

“The real trouble with labor laws and 
labor unions is not so much the inherent 
evil of them, but the fact that they do 
not bear equally upon the industry in all 
parts of the country. The present condi- 
tions will substitute mills at the South 
yet to be erected for mills in New Eng- 
land already built. The policy which we 
recommend looks to an equalization of 
the conditions of production as a neces- 
sary preliminary to an effective curtail- 
ment.” 


A SOUTHERN VIEW. 


Mr. D. A. Tompkins’s Opinion About 
the Situation. 


In connection with the Arkwright 
Club committee’s report should be read 
statements made by Mr. D. A. Tomp- 
kins, of the D. A. Tompkins Co., con- 
tractors and machinists, Charlotte, N. 
C., in an interview with a representative 
of the Boston Journal, who is traveling 
in the South studying the mills there. 
The questions and answers of the inter- 
view follow: 

Q. What proportion of Southern cotton 
mills are running full time? 

A. The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord has compiled a list of the Southern 
mills. It computes an aggregate of about 
4,000,000 spindles in the South. Of 
these, probably about 200,000 are run- 
ning at night. Most of this night run- 
ning is being done as a temporary expe- 
dient in unfinished mills. For example, 
a mill projected for 10,000 spindles will 
start up with 5000. By running these 
day and night the full production of the 
mill is obtained. In time all night work 
in the South will undoubtedly be discon- 
tinued, and it ought to be. 

Q. Are new mills being built as rapidly 
as was being done two years ago? 

A. Such mills as were projected a few 
years ago are being finished. Schemes 
for building new mills are not now favor- 
ably received in any part of the South. 
The average Southern cotton manufac- 
turer feels that the business of cotton 
manufacture is in a very depressed con- 
dition. His neighbors all understand 
this, and are not disposed to put further 
money into the business until it shows 
some signs of revival. It is felt that 
there are some advantages in the South, 
but these are not sufficient to make the 
business attractive in its present de- 
pressed condition. The production of 
cotton even at six cents for German and 





English spinners is more attractive. 
Those countries have well developed ex- 
port trades in cotton goods, and can take 
the cotton. The United States have 
given scant attention to export trade in 
manufactured goods. The English and 
the Germans come after the cotton in 
their own ships, but the ships of these 
foreign countries give no friendly help 
to the distribution of cotton goods made 
in America. Consequently, our domestic 
goods markets are glutted. This condi- 
tion must be relieved before we can have 
room for many more profitable cotton 
mills North or South. 

Q. Is there any likelihood of legal re- 
strictions on hours of labor or legal re- 
strictions of any kind? 

A. The labor is all native American, 
with such little exception as to be not 
worth considering. The mill-owners and 
the labor are in very friendly relations, 
and there are no differences to legislate 
about. The most important matter for 
consideration is the age at which chil- 
dren may be worked. A few families 
have a disposition to work children in 
mills that are too young. The better 
class of operatives and the mill-owners 
alike object to this. There is a friendly 
co-operation between the mill-owner and 
the best working families to stop this, 
and both would favor a reasonable law 
to prevent it. The law has in some cases 
defined what is a day’s work, and this 
will probably be generally done. It is 
felt by Southern millmen that educa- 
tional facilities for the working classes 
is more important than laws regulating 
labor. In consequence of this view, more 
attention is being given to education than 
to labor laws. The former excites inter- 
est, while the latter does not command 
much attention, 

Q. What are comparative wages North 
and South? 

A. The average Northern operative 
would probably not be satisfied with 
Southern wages or conditions of life. 
But Northern wages and _ conditions 
would probably be equally unsatisfac- 
tory to a Southern operative. There are 
other factors than the dollars and cents. 
Some of these are cost of houses, cost of 
living, climate, etc. The advantage in 
the South is more the result of climatic 
influences in the production of cotton at 
the mills and in living expenses. What 
appears to be a difference in pay is very 
largely misleading. For example, in 
many cases house rent is free. There are 
other considerations which would tend 
to make an apparent greater difference 
than really exists. 

Condition of Operatives. 

Q. What is the social, moral, religious 
conditions of the operatives? 

A. Operatives in Southern mills are 
mostly native Americans and descend- 
ants of Americans. Wherever a mill is 
built a church is generally built, either 
by the help of the mill company or some 
old church, or both. The operatives ger- 
erally attend these churches with fair 
punctuality and regularity. They dress 
plainly but very well. The food is sim- 
ple, but plentiful and wholesome, All 
foodstuffs in the South are abundant and 
cheap. In New England currency is 
plenty, but most of the foodstuff must be 
brought from distances at considerable 
cost of transportation and distribution. 
In the South currency is scant, but food- 
stuffs are produced at home and are 
abundant and cheap. No one seeks to 
import labor from the North. 

Q. To how great extent can a supply 
of labor continue to be procured at the 
South for Southern mills? 

A. All labor needed so far has been 
easily obtained. Assuming some im- 
proved condition of trade and an aver- 
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age increase in mill building, the supply 
will continue sufficient in the Piedmont 
region not over five years. Further 
south and west it would be probably ten 
years. There will always be some new 
labor from farms. It is thought by some 
that as the white labor advances and is 
utilized on finer goods at higher wages, 
the colored labor may be used on coarser 
goods. If this should transpire, then the 
labor market is practically unlimited. 
As Southern operatives acquire more 
education, knowledge and skill, the ten- 
dency will be to go on to finer goods. 
There is no opening now for colored 
labor, but as the white operative goes 
on to finer work an opening may be made. 
The white and colored people cannot be 
worked together in the same mill. The 
tendency in Southern mill building has 
been towards finer goods. 
will probably continue. 
North and South. 

Q. Do you think the South will ulti- 
mately drive the North out of the busi- 
ness of manufacturing cotton, as the 
West has captured the manufacture of 
flour near the wheatfields? 

A. No. Cotton manufacture is a gi- 
gantic business, and it is too large for 
one settion to monopolize it. What is 
needed is a revival of trade in cotton 
goods. The North and the South should 
work together to accomplish this. In- 
stead of expending their energies in 
fruitless controversy they should co-ope- 
rate to promote American trade at home 
and in foreign markets now held by Eng- 
land and Germany. I believe that our 
domestic trade can be materially im- 
proved by a wise measure of currency re- 
form. Our foreign trade can be im- 
proved by legislation favorable to the 
creation of an American merchant ma- 
rine service. The mills in Rhode Island 
cannot sell their goods, though currency 
reform is superabundant there. The ulti- 
mate user of these goods in Georgia or 
Texas goes with a scant supply for want 
of currency to exchange his home prod- 
ucts. Rhode Island has a per capita 
wealth of about $1400 and a currency 
issue of $21 per capita. North Carolina 
has a per capita wealth of $361 and a 
per capita currency issue of forty-four 
cents. The fault with our domestic trade 
lies with this currency matter. The 
fault with our foreign trade lies with 
our shipping. In the correction of these 
there is ample opportunity for the exer- 
cise of all the energies of the Northern 
and Southern millman in co-operation. 


This tendency 


MOVED HIS MILL SOUTH. 


ixperience of a Northern 
Manufacturer. 


Cotton 


Among the Northern people who have 
taken advantage of the opportunities the 
South offers to engage in manufacturing 
is Mr. Simon Hale, who organized the 
Dixie Cotton Mill Co., one of the most 
successful corporations in the Southern 
States today. Mr. Hale was formerly 
engaged in textile manufacturing in 
Maine, but reading the descriptions iu 
the Manufacturers’ Record of the oppor- 
tunities in the South, made a personal in- 
vestigation of the field for himself. Be- 
fore going South he had doubted the 
statements of the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord, but actual examination convinced 
him that they were not in the least over- 
drawn, and his experience since has 
strengthened his convictions. 

In a recent interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Manufacturers’ Record 
Mr. Hale expressed himself as follows: 
“After visiting all the principal manu- 
facturing centres from North Carolina 
to Texas I determined to locate at Lu 
Grange, Ga. I found the people very 


favorable to forming a company, and 
they aided me considerably. I moved my 
machinery from Maine, and am now ope- 
rating a plant of 16,000 spindles and 350 
looms. Steam is used, a 600-horse-power 
engine being in service. We get our coal 
delivered at the door at $2 per ton. Cot- 
ton is hauled to the doors, as well, from 
the surrounding country, in wagons, ahd 
we take about 5000 bales of raw mate- 
rial annually. Our labor comes from the 
native white people, who are intelligent 
and quick to learn. We have taken many 
of them into the mill as green hands, but 
have no difficulty in quickly teaching 
them. They are, in my estimation, supe- 
rior to much of the labor now employed 
in New England, and give conscientious 
and faithful attention to their duties. 
They are entirely satisfied with their 
wages, and labor unions and strikes have 
no charms for them.” 

Relative to the question of profit, Mr. 
Hale expressed himself as follows: “l 
am aware of the value of improved ma- 
chinery, but in spite of the fact that 1 
brought the machinery of the Dixie mill 
with me from the North, I am satisfied 
with the results. I estimate that the 
change of location amounts to 334% per 
cent, in my favor, from a financial stand- 
point. The climate, cheapness of raw 
material and labor, fuel and freight rates 
have all contributed to this change. We 
enjoy the same rates to the Northern 
markets as manufacturers in Atlanta 
and other large cities. If the mill were 
equipped with improved machinery the 
change would amount to at least 40 per 
cent. and over instead of one-third.” 

Mr. Hale is a close student of the tex- 
tile conditions in the North, although he 
has transferred his interests to the 
Southern States. As a result of his ob- 
servations, and of visits made recently to 
New England, he is of the opinion that 
the South is destined to become beyond 
a doubt the location of all the cotton 
mills in the country, and even ventures 
the prediction that all the New England 
plants will be moved South within the 
next twenty-five years. “The advan- 
tages of the South are such that it must 
become the centre of production for both 
coarse and fine goods. The Northern 
manufacturers also are handicapped by 
the labor conditions and encounter obsta- 
cles from this cause which are practically 
unknown in the South,” said Mr. Hale. 
“While much of the original labor in New 
England consisted of natives of that 
vicinity, the proportion of foreigners is 
now very large; in fact, many of the mill- 
owners are obliged to have notices to 
employes printed in four or five lan- 
guages, such is the diversity of national- 
ities. They are restless and unreliable in 
many instances.”’ 

Mr. Hale’s faith in the South is such 
that he is now completing another mill 
at Douglasville, Ga., near La Grange. 
This plant will have 15,000 spindles and 
400 looms, and will be operated by a 
600-horse-power engine. It is to be 
equipped with the latest designs in ma- 
chinery, and when complete will be one 
of the model manufacturing plants of the 
South. 


To Put In 5000 Spindles. 


The Selma Cotton Mills Co., of Selma, 
Ala., has opened books of subscription 
for an increase of its capital stock to 
$100,000 for the purpose of doubling its 
present plant, which consists of 5000 
spindles and 152 looms. This company 
has only been operating its mill within 
the past year, and has met with marked 
success from the start. The product is 
fine goods. It is understood that the 
present stockholders will take all of the 





i additional stock to be issued. 





MERITS OF THE ROUND BALE. 


Unwittingly Commended by the 
Texas Railroad Commission. 


“It is claimed for these presses that 
they do better and cheaper work than is 
done by the square-bale presses in com- 
mon use; that by them the cotton-grower, 
the lessee of these presses, and the rail- 
road companies are all benefited; that 
there is less waste of cotton by this 
process than when put up in square bales, 
and that the cotton goes to market in 
better condition; that if successfully and 
generally put in use they would drive the 
square-bale presses now used out of use. 
And we are of the opinion that the evi- 
dence to some extent justifies these con- 
clusions.” 


These are not the words of experts in 
machinery and in the handling of cotton. 
Such experts have endorsed the new cyl- 
indrical baling process. This later trib- 
ute to its merits is from the Texas rail- 
road commission. But what in _ the 
world, it may be asked, has a railroad 
commission to do with the round bale? 
Well, it happens this way: On October 
10 last the Missouri, "Kansas & Texas 
Railway Co. of Texas applied to the com- 
mission to make freight rates for un- 
ginned cotton to be concentrated at 
points where cotton gins and presses may 
be located for the manufacture of round 
bales of cotton. The commission was 
not asked to decide upon the merits of 
the bales. Such a decision is rather for- 
eign to the duties of a railroad commis- 
sion. But it seems from the official de- 
cision that much of it was devoted to 
that question, and in declining to grant 
the application the commission devel- 
oped what seems to be another attribute, 
that of censorship of improvements and 
advancement in Texas. Its reason for 
refusal does not appear to have involved 
matters of transportation to any great 
extent, but is expressed, it seems, as fol- 
lows: 

“If these presses possess the advan- 
tages claimed for them by the represent- 
atives of the company and conceded by 
those in opposition, any action by this 
commission which would increase their 
advantages over the square-bale presses 
would tend to the destruction of the prop- 
erty in the square-bale presses and in 
the cotton gins now in general use, and 
would, though this may not, and prob- 
ably is not, be the purpose of the present 
promoters of this enterprise, result in the 
creation of a dangerous monopoly in the 
hands of this company by driving the 
others out of use.” r 


Some Justifiable Comment. 

An excellent criticism of this frank but 
blind disregard of an irresistible eco- 
nomic law is offered by the Waco Daily 
Telephone as follows: 

“The railroad commission, in denying 
the application for rates upon seed cot- 
ton which will permit concentration of it, 
admits that the new round-bale system 
possesses many advantages and improve- 
ments over the old process, and inferen- 
tially that it must entirely supersede the 
latter. The commission places itself in 
the position of a factor to delay this con- 
summation and protect the old system by 
the power of law against a competition, 
which in open field the latter system can- 
not meet. This is an admis- 
sion of the superiority of the new sys- 
tem and the recognition of its advan- 
tages over the old. It ought to be plain 
that this superiority and advantage will 
triumph in the end, just as every other 
condition has ever given way to some- 
thing better and more improved. The 
ground upon which the commission bases 
its decision is about as weak as it is pos- 





sible to suggest. It cannot stay progress 
and development, although it may delay 
them. As a speculator in futures, be- 
cause the commission puts itself in that 
position, when it undertakes to say what 
the future course of the new company 
may be, the commission is exceeding the 
powers which the most rank paternalism 
ever dreamed’ it should possess. But 
whether wittingly or unwittingly, it has 
given the round-bale system a certificate 
of superiority and emphasized the -fact 
so strongly that the protecting wing it 
spreads over the square bale will not 
afford shelter very long.” 

But the best comment upon the episode 
is made in the reply of the American 
Cotton Co. to the commission, as follows: 

“(1). The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, of Texas, by its formal appli- 
cation, requested the railroad commission 
of Texas ‘to make freight rates for un- 
ginned cotton to be concentrated at 
points where cotton gins and presses may 
be located for the manufacture of round 
bales of cotton in this State.’ 


“A hearing upon this application was 
had in Austin, before the commission, on 
the 16th and 17th days of November, 
1897, and on the 27th day of November, 
1897, the commission handed down its 
decision refusing to grant the application. 

“This reply is made in the interest of 
the American Cotton Co., although it is 
gratifying to the company to show that 
its interest is identical with the interests 
of the farmers, ginners, oil men, rail- 
roads, insurance ‘companies, steamship 
lines and cotton consumers, all of whom 
must share in the benefits to be derived 
from the round bale, and should feel an 
interest in this issue. 

*(2). The application was supported by 
the American Cotton Co., the owner of 
the patents and manufacturer of presses 
for making the round bale. It was fur- 
ther supported by the written expressions 
of over 250 farmers of Texas, whose 
number could have been indefinitely in- 
creased, all of whom represent that they 
favor the round bale because they have 
received actually, upon the market, from 
$1.50 to $2 per bale more for cotton sold 
the American Cotton Co. in the seed, to 
be compressed into round bales, than they 
have for that packed and sold in the old 
way. This would indicate a future sav- 
ing of from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000 to 
the farmers of Texas alone each year, a 
material fact to the farmer who is sell- 
ing a product for less than five cents per 
pound to produce which has cost him over 
four cents per pound. 

(3). The influences operating upon the 
commission and causing them to deny 
this application are shown by a quota- 
tion from their decision, which also dis- 
closes the selfish interests opposing the 
application of the railway at the hearing, 
and opposing the operations of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Co. in the market. 
mission says: 


The com- 
‘The evidence before us 
shows that there are about 4000 gins in 
Texas, of the value of about $12,000,000, 
and that there are about 100 cottonseed- 
oil mills in Texas, of the value of about 
$6,000,000. It did not appear from the 
testimony how many square-bale cotton 
compresses there are in the State, but 
other information shows that there were 
in 1895 seventy-six such compresses, but 
we are not informed as to their value. It 
is probably safe to assume that the ag- 
gregate value of the gins, compresses and 
cottonseed-oil mills of the State would 
not be far from $20,000,000. The value 
of all of these, if we are to rely on the 
testimony before us, would be materially 
affected by the adoption of any policy by 
this commission which would give the 
round-bale presses, in the hands of a sin- 
gle corporation, who refuses to sell to the 
public, the advantage over the square- 
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bale presses and gins using them, an ad- 
yantage not given to the public.’ 

“(4). The issue is clearly drawn by the 
decision of the commission, viz.: Econ- 
omy in marketing through the round-bale 
process the farmers’ great crop, the prin- 
cipal source of wealth in Texas, against 
the selfish greed of misinformed ginners 
and cottonseed-oil men, and the well-in- 
formed square-bale compress owners. 

“The decision of the issue against the 
round bale, although its superiority and 
economy are admitted by the commis- 
sion, is worthy of special attention, since 
the commission says: 

“Tt is claimed for these presses that 
they do better and. cheaper work than is 
done by the square-bale presses in com- 
mon use; that by them the cotton- 
grower, the lessee of these presses, and 


* the railroad companies, are all benefited; 


that there is less waste of cotton by this 
process than when put up in square bales, 
and that the cotton goes to market in 
better condition; that if successfully and 
generally put in use they would drive the 
square-bale presses now used out of use. 
And we are of the opinion that the evi- 
dence to some extent justifies these con- 
ditions.’ 

“(5). The commission find that the 
round-bale presses do ‘better and cheaper 
work than is done by the square-bale 
presses in common use;’ that the ‘cotton- 
grower’ is benefited, the evidence show- 
ing from $1.50 to $2 per bale; the rail- 
road is benefited; the lessees of the round- 
bale presses are benefited; there is less 
waste from the round bale, and the cot- 
ton goes to the market in better condi- 
tion. 

Many Interests Affected. 

(6). All these confessed benefits are 
antitheses of the results derived from the 
old method of handling cotton. By the old 


‘ method the farmer is robbed—robbed in 


being forced to haul and handle his cot- 
ton twice, once to the gin and again to 
market; robbed in paying for two press- 
ings, once to the country ginner and again 
to the large compress; robbed by the bag- 
ging and tie trust; robbed by frequent 
and unnecessary sampling; robbed by 
loose cotton being lost; robbed by dam- 
age from insufficient wrapping, and ex- 
posure to rain, water, mud and filth; 
robbed by the fact that through various 
sources nearly 200,000 bales of cotton 
each year, worth approximately $5,000,- 
000, are gathered together from the 
thefts, losses, samplings and accidents to 
the old bales; robbed by higher insurance, 
by higher traffic rates and the supporting 
of numerous middlemen, who subsist by 
adding cost to the farmer in handling 
cotton in the square bale. 

“(7). By the old method the railroad is 
robbed by being forced to haul less ton- 
nage than the capacity of their cars, 
thereby causing each car to travel greater 
mileage than would be necessary to trans- 
port similar weights of round-bale cotton. 
Recently one car was loaded with 166 
bales of round-bale cotton, weighing 72,- 
226 pounds, whereas 12,000 pounds is 
over the average capacity of a car of 
square uncompressed bales. Traffic man- 
agers of the railroads appreciate this fact. 

“(8). By the old methods the lessee, as 
the commission calls the ginner, is robbed 
of his legitimate profits. While pressing 
the cotton in its original link bulk he 
should prepare it for market. This he 
does not do with the square-bale press, 
but this he could do with the round-bale 
press. Here he loses a profit in using the 
square-bale press. The square bale re- 
quires bagging and ties, costing a con- 
siderable sum. The round bale requires 
only a cheap wrapping much less costly, 
yet much more efficient. Here he loses 
& profit in using the square-bale press. 

“(9). Many other losses, amounting to 


robbery, fall upon the ginner by the use 
of the square-bale press. 

(10). The commission limited its re- 
cital of benefits to those accruing to the 
cotton-grower, lessee (or ginner) and the 
railroads; whereas underwriters, ship- 
owners and cotton consumers are greatly 
benefited by the round bale, and have ex- 
pressed their gratification that the pres- 
ent barbarous methods of handling cot- 
ton are soon to be superseded by the 
round bale. Ample evidence is on file 
with the commission to have justified it 
in remembering these last-named inter- 
ests in deciding the question at issue, and 
they are factors in the handling of the 
cotton crop of Texas too important to be 
ignored. 

(11). Notwithstanding these benefits, 
confessed by the commission to accrue 
to the cotton industry, now struggling 
for existence under low prices, the com- 
mission refused the application, not upon 
its merits, but purposely to deprive the 
round bale of a privilege now enjoyed by 
the large compresses. 

(12). The commission will recall that 
this application was made by the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway, and not 
“by the American Cotton Co., and that, 
too, after this railway had for the cotton 
season of 1895 and 1896 successfully con- 
centrated seed cotton at round-bale press 
points, with the knowledge and tacit, if 
not official, consent of the commission, 
demonstrating that the concentrating 
business was profitable to the railway, 
and could be practically conducted. 

*(13). The commission will also recall 
that it now requires the railroads to 
haul the square country ginners’ bale to 
the large compress, and thence to tide- 
water, or other destination, for the 
through compressed-cotton rate. This is 
exactly what the application in question 
seeks the privilege of doing as to seed 
cotton; that is, to haul it to a round-bale 
press point, thence to destination, charg- 
ing local rate on the seed, and through 
compressed rate on the lint cotton from 
point of consignment to destination. 

(14). In denying the application the 
commission bases its action upon these 
grounds—(1) that the application was 
request in the interest of seed-cotton 
shipments to round-bale presses only; (2) 
that the round-bale press is confessedly 
superior to that of the present methods 
of handling cotton, and its general use 
would destroy the value of gin, oil mill 
and large compress properties now in ope- 
ration, and (3) that the round bale prom- 
ises to become a monopoly in the hands 
of the American Cotton Co. 

(15). The first ground is sufficiently 
answered when the commission recalls 
that the American Cotton Co., upon the 
hearing, by its sworn representatives and 
through the argument of its counsel, in- 
sisted that every privilege granted upon 
this application should be extended to the 
public at large, and that no special privi- 
lege should be granted to themselves or 
others. But they also claimed most 
earnestly that, as the large compresses 
enjoyed the exact privilege asked by the 
petition, it would be unfair to refuse it 
to all others desiring it. The commission 
has the power to fix rates without for- 
mal petition, and this it could well have 
done, whether any formal application had 
been filed or not asking this privilege for 
all persons. 

(16). The second ground is a generous 
response of generous men to an appeal 
for help. Those using old methods or 
those using old machinery have ever op- 
posed the new, and have appealed to 
prejudice, superstition, generosity and in- 
justice to impede progress. 

“Sir Richard Arkwright met these ap- 
peals while introducing the improved cot- 





ton-spinning frame in 1769; but finally 


to be. 





the old machinery was laid aside, at a 
great loss to its operators. Morse met 
like appeals in 1837, while introducing 
the telegraph, but the old pony express 
was abandoned, at a great loss to its ope- 
rators. Meikle met like appeals in 1788, 
while introducing the thresher, but the 
old methods were doomed, at a loss to 
many laborers. Hussey in 1833 and Mc- 
Cormick in 1834 met like appeals while 
introducing the reaper, but the owners 
of old seythes suffered finally, and bore 
their losses. Watt and his successors met 
like appeals in 1859, and later, while in- 
troducing steam locomotion, but the val- 
ues of old stage coaches, ox-carts and 
canal boats fell, to the injury of their 
owners. 

“Yet the railroad commission of Texas 
gravely presents, as a reason for imped- 
ing the progress of the round-bale press, 
that it is destined to destroy the values 
of machinery, confessedly inferior and 


unable to meet it in the field of fair com-' 


petition. 
Some Figures Reviewed. 

“But is it true that gins and cottonseed- 
oil mill properties will be decreased in 
value by the round bale? 

“The American Cotton Co. is not in 
the ginning business except where forced 
It has never erected a gin plant, 
and possesses only four, which were 
bought with the round-bale patents and 
as a condition upon which alone the 
round-bale patents could have been se- 
cured. 

“There are twenty-nine presses now 
in operation, of which twenty-five are 
under leases to ginners. The policy of 
the company is to help the ginner now in 
business and make of him a friend. 

“It is evident that the same capacity 
must be in operation with the round-bale 
press a8 with the press now in use. The 
material question is, who in the future 
will do this business, whether the gin- 
ners now operating in Texas or new men? 

“The American Cotton Co. urgently ap- 
peals to ginners now in the business to 
lay aside preconceived opinions, and to 
investigate the proposition on which the 
round-bale press will be leased. 

“If the ginners of Texas all accept 
these leases there will be no loss in gin 
machinery, and the fears of the commis- 
sion will prove to have been idle. 

“If the ginners refuse to lease the 
round-bale press, they must enter the 
field of competition on their own merits, 
and, if unable to overcome the superior- 
ity of this simple little machine, must 
suffer the consequences. Would the 
commission attempt to decide otherwise? 

“The oil-mill men of Texas are offered 
the same lease now offered the ginners. 
Several oil-mill men have accepted leases 
of presses, and have indicated their de- 
sire to install additional presses to meet 
the increasing demands of their business. 

“The same percentage of cottonseed 
will be produced in the future as in the 
past, and it is probable that round-bale 
presses will be located at oil-mill points. 
If so, the mills are benefited; if not, they 
are not injured, as they must buy seed 
at distant points and ship to their mills 
under the present system. If the round- 
bale press makes seed higher, the result 
will increase the wealth of the farmer, 
who produces the seed, and thereby will 
be increased the wealth of the country at 
large. If it does not increase the price 
of seed, the oil-mill men are not injured. 

“The American Cotton Co. believes 
that ginners and oil-mill men will prove 
to be the best friends of the round bale 
as soon as the American Cotton Co.’s 
plans are understood, and this company 
again urgently appeals to them to be- 
come interested in its enterprise—to be 
joint beneficiaries rather than surly an- 
tagonists, 





“If it be true that some ginners and 
some oil men determine to be incorrigible, 
and prefer to resist rather than join the 
march of progress in which they should 
be leaders rather than laggards, it must 
be admitted that the round bale will 
nevertheless become the bale of the fu- 
ture, for, as Senator Sherrill, the attor- 
ney of the ginners and oil men, in his 
argument before the commission on No- 
vember 17 solemnly and honestly stated, 
‘the round bale has come to stay.’ This 
was the earnest admission of an intelli- 
gent opponent. If this be true, let every 
ginner in Texas meet the American Cot- 
ton Co. in a desire to improve the han- 
dling of cotton and share in its profits by 
leasing a round-bale press. 

(17). But the commission takes a third 
ground for refusing this application in 
the following paragraph of its decision: 

“Tf the round-bale process under dis- 
cussion is as superior to the square bale 
as is claimed for it, and as admitted by 
those contesting the application before 
us, surely the patentees could afford to 
put their presses on the market for gen- 
eral use of all who would purchase them. 
In this way they would take their chances 
in fair competition with the square-bale 
presses, whatever the result might be to 
the latter, without the danger of forming 
a monopoly which would result in a great 
wrong to the public.’ 

Looking to the Future. 

“The issue decided by the commission 
is one of the present, not the future. 
The round bale has no monopoly features 
now, and may never have. This genera- 
tion cannot protect the next against the 
efforts of new inventions. It is unfair 
to try to do so. Monopoly means the sole 
power to control trade. The square-bale 
press and compress will always be at 
hand, if needed, and will check upon the 
round-bale machine, and thereby prevent © 
its wrongful use by keeping the cost of 
handling cotton in the round bale from 
going higher than of handling it in the 
square bale. At present it costs $4 or $5 
more to market cotton in a square bale 
than in a round bale. Shall the industry 
pay this additional price indefinitely for 
fear of a possible future monopoly? At 
most, if a monopoly, the moment the 
round bale charged higher than the cost 
of a similar service by the square bale, 
the latter would take the business. 

“Yet why oppose the round bale as a 
possible monopoly, whilst now the cotton 
trade is weighted with the most burden- 
some of monopoly features? From the 
four buyers, who practically monopolize 
the market, to the bagging and tie com- 
bine, which actually monopolizes it, the 
trade is continuously beset with present 
troubles, The future monopoly of the 
round bale could not be harder than the 
present injustice laid upon the square 
bale. Yet wherein is the monopoly? This 
company is anxiously awaiting the pleas- 
ure of every ginner in Texas whose busi- 
ness will justify him in leasing a round- 
bale press. Is this monopoly? Under 
the lease contract, he may use the press 
for life or only one year. Is this mo- 
nopoly? This company obligates itself 
to buy and to pay the market price for 
all cotton in the round bale, or the ginner 
may sell to anyone else. 
nopoly ? 

“The company charges a fixed sum of 
twenty cents per 100 pounds for all cot- 
ton pressed, and not an arbitrary rental. 
It will share the business risk with the 
ginner. Is this monopoly? 

“Tf the ginner prefers to hold the com- 
pany to its obligation to buy all the cot- 
ton he presses at the market price the 
company will do so, and more. It will 
also repay the ginner the twenty cents 
per 100 rental. Is this monopoly? 

“The above recitals from the lease con- 


Is this mo- 
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tract mean that any ginner in Texas 
whose business justifies it may get a 
round-bale press free, except freights and 
expenses of erecting it, @bout $350 all 
told, of which not a dollar goes to this 
company. It means more—that the use 
of the press will be free, if he prefers to 
sell his cotton to this company. If not, 
he can sell to whom he pleases. 

“But the commission intimates that 
the rental is too high if a return of $1000 
is received by the company on an invest- 
ment of $2000, the estimated cost of the 
press. Does the commission forget that 
it must have required an outlay of over 
$500,000 to bring the press and business 
to their present state of development; 
that many men have expended time and 
labor upon the mechanical and financial 
problems involved in its success; that 
until now no return has been made upon 
this investment of money and labor; thut 
all of this was a risk, subject to the 
chances of failure; that the original 
presses have been replaced by new inven- 
tions within the last year, at a loss of the 
entire cost of the discarded presses; that 
these difficulties have been overcome by 
this company, and that others will con- 
tinually arise to be in turn overcome by 
it; that the ginner has borne and will bear 
none of these; that he secures a press 
for this rental which will perform the 
work of two machines, and perform it 
better than both can do; and, lastly, that 
the company obligates itself to repay the 
rental and the market value of the cot- 
ton if the ginner will sell to it? Read 
this last clause over again. 


“The misquotes the con- 
tract in stating that presses will be leased 
to only one ginner at a place. It does not 
so read. But the fact is that probably 
only one press will be needed at a place. 
This application for concentrating seed- 
cotton shows that one press can do the 
work of compressing all the cotton at 
each place and that it is necessary to 
concentrate cotton by shipping it to the 
press from other points. And, further, 
it is probable that the lessee of the first 
press would be the most available man 
to entrust with a second or other presses, 
and that he would be favored with fur- 
ther confidence, rather than another, but 
there is no obligation on the company to 
do so. 

“The commission criticises the policy 
of the company in leasing rather than 
selling its presses. This is unfair. It 
was shown by the evidence on the hear- 
ing of this application that a round-bale 
press was either bought by or placed 
under the control of Col. Hd. H. Cunning- 
ham, the intelligent and wealthy planter 
of Fort Bend county, and that he made 
an utter failure in the compressing and 
marketing of his crop. It is said Colonel 
Cunningham lost $10,000 by the fact that 
the cotton was injured and rendered un- 
marketable. 

“This incident was proven before the 
commission by the round-bale opponents, 
seeking to discredit it. How signally 
they failed is shown by the language of 
the commission in a previous quotation; 
but the incident showed that if the com- 
pany were to sell the round-bale presses 
at this time Cunningham’s unhappy fail- 
ure might and probably would be often- 
times repeated, to the great injury of the 
purchaser and the round-bale company. 

“At the press must remain 
under the control of skilful and experi- 
enced men who know how to use it, and 
should After all the me- 
and financial difficulties have 
been met the company will be prepared to 
adopt a policy which may or may not be 
to sell the press outright. 

“Concluding this reply, the American 
Cotton Co. feels that the commission has 
not appreciated the importance of the re- 


commission 


present 


not be sold. 


chanical 





form the round-bale press is destined to 
work in the handling of cotton. This 
feeling is, at least in part, justified by 
the fact that its application made months 
ago for the fixing of rates upon cotton 
pressed to a density of more than twenty- 
two and one-half pounds to the cubic 
foot has not been answered, and the pres- 
ent application has been overruled upon 
grounds of objection to the round bale 
rather than upon its merits. 

“This company will most respectfully 
ask in the near future that these two 
issues be again considered by the com- 
mission.” 


This Season’s Need of Spinners. 





In an article on the present outlook for 
cotton in Textile America for December 
18, Col. A. B. Shepperson presents addi- 
tional points in support of his contention 
that at least 9,625,000 bales of American 
cotton will be needed this season for ac- 
tual consumption by spinners. In mak- 
ing that estimate he has allowed only the 
moderate increase of consumption by Eu- 
ropean mills of 104,000 bales. The con- 
ditions, as viewed by him, affecting the 
trade of cotton manufacturers of Great 
Britain are so much better than last sea- 
son that he is satisfied there will be some 
increase in the consumption by British 
mills. If moderately low prices should 
contiuue to prevail for cotton and cotton 
goods, the consumption of American cot- 
ton by the world may, he believes, easily 
reach 200,000 bales more than he has 
estimated. 


The Cotton Movement. 


In his report for December 17, Secre- 
tary Henry G. Hester, of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, shows that the 
total supply of cotton during the 108 
days of the season was 6,535,557 bales, 
an of 518,394 bales. The ex- 
3,287,813 bales, an increase 

Northern took 
214,113 
210,781 


increase 
ports were 

of 415,505. 
1,093,291 


bales, 


spinners 
bales, an increase of 
and Southern’ spinners 
bales, an increase of 17,122 bales. 


Textile Notes. 


Reports say that the Pepperton Cotton 
Mills, of Jackson, Ga., has in contempla- 
tion the erection of a 10-000-spindle cot- 
ton mill. 


Mr. John T’. Peia, of Jacks Mill, Va., 
contemplates establishing a woolen mill, 
and will want to buy equipment in the 
near future. 


The Manchester Manufacturing Co., of 
Macon, Ga., contemplates adding 6000 
new spindles to its equipment. At pres- 
ent the company is operating 6000 spin- 
dles on white and colored hosiery yarns. 

The Cherry Cotton Mills, of Florence, 
Ala., continue to operate steadily, with 
orders on hand to take the product of the 
factory as rapidly as it can be turned out. 
The operatives now employed number 
840, working day and night. 


Mr. H. H. Heap, of the Boston Fin- 


ishing Works, Williamstown, Mass., 
writes that he does not contemplate 
changing the location of his plant. This 


statement was elictied by the reports cur- 
rent that Mr. Heap was to establish a 
finishing plant in the South. 


Work has been commenced at Forsyth, 
Ga., on the foundations for the buildings 
of the Forsyth Manufacturing Co. This 
will be an additional mill for this com- 
according recently 
An equipment of 6000 spindles is 
to be installed, none of which have been 
contracted for as yet. 


pany, to a decision 


made. 


Messrs. John Sullivan, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and L. A. Chase, of Comp- 
ton, R. I., have been traveling in the 
South recently investigating. They con- 





template establishing a cotton mill and 
bleachery in some Southern city, and 
Greenville, S. C., has received very 
favorable consideration. 

The Osceolean Mill, at Lithonia, Ga., 
has been sold to C. J. Haden, of Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Haden has organized the An- 
nestown Cotton Mills to operate the 
plant, with himself as president, and Jno. 
W. Haden, secretary-manager. The 1000 
spindles will be doubled at once. Later 
on another mill will probably be erected, 
as same is now in consideration. “*‘Water- 
power is utilized. 

Messrs. Price, McCormick & Co., of 
New York, in lieu of their usual review 
of the cotton market, reproduced last 
week the article on the cotton situation, 
by Col. A. B. Shepperson, which was 
originally published in the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record of December 10, and which 
the firm says it believes “will prove of 
greater interest to our friends than any- 
thing we could write.” 

The senior class in electrical engineer- 
ing at Clemson College, 8S. C., recently 
made a tour of two days examining the 
equipment of electrical generating plants 
in the neighborhood. Within a radius of_ 
twenty-five miles of the college is gen- 
erated no less than 4200 electrical horse- 
power by two falls in Seneca river—one 
at Porteman shoals, the other at the 
Pelzer Company’s dam, two miles from 
Williamston. 





Ignored the Differentials. 


Eastbound freight rates have probably 
never experienced a season of greater de- 
moralization than the present. All at- 
tempts at maintaining the differentials 
in favor of Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
the more Southern ports have practically 
been abandoned. In fact, no serious at- 
tempt has been made to recognize them 
this season on eastbound business, and 
the railroads to New York have not only 
been competing for business with the 
railroads identified with other ports, but 
they have been actively competing with 
themselves and with the canal. . 
Another feature that has favored New 
York this season is that the floating elv- 
vator company has in practice modified 
its rates, having rebated a large part 
of the one-half cent per bushel charge 
for “transportation of elevator.” In 
short, New York’s grain business this 
season has been carried on under favor- 
able conditions, and the port has given 
strong indications of its ability, when 
placed upon equal footing with its com- 
petitors, to recover some of the business 
it lost while suffering from the enforce- 
ment of the unfair differentials of two 
cents per hundred pounds allowed to 
Philadelphia and three cents per hun- 
dred allowed to Baltimore, the more 
Southern ports.—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 








To Advertise Richmond. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Rich- 
mond, Va., has decided to establish a bu- 
reau of industrial development to bring 
to the attention of investors the advan- 





tages of Richmond as a manufacturing 
centre and to encourage co-operation 
among the business men of that city in 
all plans for its development. 
tions have already been 


Subscrip- 
started for a 
fund of $5000 to employ a manager of the 
bureau and to meet necessary expenses. 





According to a dispatch from Bristol, 
Tenn., the Virginia Coal & Iron Co. has 
recently completed 100 coke ovens in 
Wise county, Virginia, and now has 500 
in operation. It is understood that the 
company has more orders than it can fill, 
and is considering the idea of building 
100 additional ovens. 





COTTONSEED OIL. 


The Market for Cottonseed Products, 


New York, N. Y., December 22, 

The cotton-oil market has lost none of 
its firmness, and it is safe to assume that 
the week’s business has resulted in more 
favorable @nditions with regard to 
higher prices. It is the opinion, of the 
trade that after the holidays higher 
prices will prevail. The advancing ten- 
dency of the hog and beef-fat markets 
warrant the foregoing. Today lard in 
the West opened 5 cents up, both Janu- 
ary and May, on 3000 less hogs than was 
expected, and at this writing a further 
advance equal to 10 cents for the day is 
announced at the New York Produce 
Exchange, which is 4.85 cents for lard, 
May delivery, New York. Tallow is de- 
cidedly firm also, and city melters are 
asking 3 17-32 cents, which is a distinct 
advance from last week’s quotations. A 
feature of the cotton-oil market consists 
in light arrivals and much lesser offer- 
ings at the mills with regard to crude, 
unless at prices better than those cur- 
rent. Western packers are evincing con- 
siderable interest in at this 
moment, in view of the advancing ten- 
dency, while shippers have about given 
up the idea that lower prices will pre- 
vail. Exporters have bought freely of 
summer yellow for December-January 
delivery on a 22-cent basis. Tank crude, 
Atlantic States, has been sold at 14% 
to 15 cents to compounders. According 
to reports received from the mills, pro- 
duction will probably exceed the aver- 
age, as plentiful seed supplies have been 





cotton oil 


secured on fairly satisfactory terms. 
The situation is briefly as follows: A 
good foreign demand obtains, heavy 


shipments having been made during the 
month; the domestic demand, whether 
for compound-lard or soap-making pur- 
poses, is stronger as the market for ani- 
mal products advance, while 
generally, realizing that a general im- 
provement is at hand, decline to do busi- 
ness at current prices. 


holders 


For white and 
winter oils there is a good demand: also, 
but ‘purchasers look upon quotations as 
too high. Ordinarily this especial period 
is looked upon as being dull, which con- 
dition is scarcely applicable to the cotton- 
oil market, thus further strengthening 
the prediction that we are on the eve of 
better prices. The following are closing 
prices: Crude, 18% cents; crude, loose, 
f. o. b. mills, 14 to 15 cents; summer yel- 
low, prime, 22 cents; summer, off grade, 
21% to 211% cents; yellow, butter grades, 
25 to 27 cents; white, 24% to 25 cents; 
winter yellow, 27 to 27% cents; salad oil, 
28 to 30 cents, and soap stock Mc. to %Ke. 
per pound. Liverpool refined cotton oil 
is steady at 14s. 9d. Exports for the 
week aggregate 15,150 barrels, of which 
8000 were consigned to Trieste, Austria. 
Receipts amounted to 9750 barrels. 

Cake and Meal.—Reports from the 
mills indicate a uniformly good demand. 
The quotations at Liverpool for prime 
eake, old to choice new, ranges from £5 
12s. 6d. to £6 5s. per ton. The mills in 
England are purchasing seed supplies in- 
differently, December-January deliveries 
being quoted at £4 13s. 9d., Egyptian. 
We note a shipment of 4000 bags, Gal- 
veston to Liverpool. 


It was announced in St. Louis last 
week that, effective December 21, the 
rate on cottonseed oil would be raised by 
the Fort Worth & Denver Kaiiroad ten 
cents per 100 pounds. The rate on cot- 
tonseed oil in tanks has also been raised 
from Texas common points. The rates 
follow: To St. Louis, 28 cents; Mem- 
phis, 23 cents; Omaha, 33 cents; Kansas 
City, 28 cents, and Cincinnati, 35 cents. 


4 
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LUMBER. 


[A complete record of new mills and build- 
ing operations in the South will be found in 
the Construction Department.] 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEWS. 


Baltimore, 
Office Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md., December 23. 

At this period of the season, on the 
eve of Christmas festivities, the local 
lumber market is quiet, and the volume 
of business of very little moment. The 
inclemency of the weather has been 
against the distribution during the week 
under review, so that the record of trade 
is unusually light. There is, however, a 
better tone throughout the general mar- 
ket, and the outlook for a good spring 
trade is more encouraging. During the 
week receipts of yellow pine have been 
light, and the demand rather limited, 
especially in air-dried lumber. In North 
Carolina yellow pine exporters are busy, 
and the home business is also showing 
up fairly well. White pine is going into 
more extended consumption, and the list 
of values shows a steady tone. In hard- 
woods there is a fair local as weil as out- 
of-town inquiry, while for export a num- 
ber of good orders have been received 
during the week. 

The following list represents the prices 
current at this date: 


{The quotations for yellow pine are for 
cargo lots, and for all hardwoods the figures 
indicate values for choice car lots.] 


VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


5-4x10 No. 2, kiln dried....... $12 13 50 
5-4x12 No. 2, kiln dried....... 14 15 00 
4-4x10 No. 1, kiln dried....... 15 15 50 
4-4x12 No. 1, kiln dried....... 15 16 00 
4-4 nar. ed e, . 1, kiln dried. 12 14 00 
4-4 wide edge kiln dr’d. 17 18 50 
6-4x10 & 12 No t kiln dried. . 23 24 00 
4-4 No. 1 edge fioor., air dried. 12 13 00 
4-4 No. 2 edge floor., air dried. 10 11 00 
4-4 No. 1 12-in. stock, air dried. 15 16 00 


4-4 No. 2 12-inch stock........ 12 13 
4-4 edge box or rough wide... 8 
4-4 - box do. (ord. widths). 7 


4-4 12-inch rough............. 9 





50 

8 50 

@ 7 SO 

@ 9 50 

narrow edge...... ee co = 6 50 

i SN ob cite hen0-on 000440800 6 50@ 7 50 
¥%x9% and 104-inch 7 8 50 

mall joists, 24%,—12, 14 and 16 

ME 6 05.0006.0920406e e020 s00 0 8 50 
Large joists, 8—16 long and up 8 9 00 
Scantling, 2x3, 2x4 and 3x4.. 7 8 00 

WHITE PINE. 
ist and 2d clear, 4-4, 5-4, 6- 

Pt Pinks ses ok ubasdduseeda $47 / 48 00 
3d clear, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4.. 42 00@ 43 00 
Good edge culls.............. 14 15 50 
GO Ger 08d ve cceweseeviose 16 17 50 

CYPRESS 

4-4x6, He Dice baden sees eebans $19 2» 20 50 
OC nth t:h Gado bene desae 13 14 50 

4-4x6, 16. feet, fencing........ 10 11 00 
Gs Ds n08 css cccsvcevecss 8 9 00 
4-4 rough edge..........+se08. 8 8 50 
4-4 edge, No. ; beeecsenseneenn 16 17 00 
4-4 fed OFS errr 12 13 00 
Gulf, 4-4, Z 1 and 2....... 25 29 50 
Gulf, . Nos. 1 and 2....... 80 00 

ARR WOODS _WALaene. 

GO BO FS OE Be ce cccccssons 65 75 00 
GG, BO 2B. GE Bo ceccsceccsss 80 90 00 
5-4, 2S eer 85 95 00 
Newell stuff, clear of heart... 85 100 00 
Gee deecdbecénsbodasaaaecnss 20 80 00 


OAK. 
Cabinet, white and red, South- 
ern, plain- -sawed and good 
1 and 2, 8 inches and up, 13 
to 16 feet long, 4-4 
Quartered white, Western, 1 
and 2 quality, all Sgured, 6 


inches and up wide, 4-4..... 53 55 00 
CURED ib cdccscccdvcessscicccoes 10 15 00 
POPLAR. 

Nos. 1 and 2 | erry $24 25 50 
Be, “in os 46 05 06 00's 28 80 00 
nok 5 8ee 5, 6 and 8-4........ 82 83 50 

PEE IE RI IN 11 12 50 
SHINGLES. 

Cypr., No. 1 h’rts, sawn x20 99 3 7 00 

No. 1 saps, sawed, beceee 5 00 

No. 1 hearts, po Wi, ,~S $0 7 00 

No. 1 saps, shaved, 6x20...... 47 — 

LATHS. 

White pime. ..cccccsccccccceccs $1 210 

RUNUIED g0cocscoeséececdeceses 21 2 15 

CEES occcseccntecedesediess 1 1 65 
Savannah. 


{From our own Correspondent.] 
Savannah, Ga., December 20. 

The transactions of the past week in 
nearly every department of the lumber 
industry of this port have been quite lib- 
eral in volume. There is a good demand 
for all desirable material, and at this and 
all nearby Georgia ports shipments for 
the present month will be quite large. 
At all milling sections adjacent to this 
city the lumber market is in good shape 
and mills are well supplied with orders 





for prompt and future delivery. The 
demand for crossties is good, and the de- 
velopment of this industry is quite vig- 
orous at the moment, large orders from 
several railroads having been received 
recently. The market on Saturday closed 
steady, with quotations as follows: Or- 
dinary sizes, $10.50 to $11.50; difficult 
sizes, $12 to $14; flooring boards, $15 to 
$17; shipstuff, $14.50 to $18, and sawn 
ties, $9.50. Shipments of lumber to New 
York for the week amounted to 1,360,590 
feet of lumber and 10,190 crossties meas- 
uring 448,360; to Boston 67,134 feet of 
lumber, and to Baltimore 617,520 feet. 
Among the charters reported in New 
York last week were a vessel of 482 tons 
to load here for New York with lumber 
at $4.50; schooner Susie Davidson, to 
load with crossties for New York on pri- 
vate terms, and schooner George Tan- 
lane, Jr., 491 tons, to load with lumber 
for Philadelphia at $4.25. 


Mobile. 
{From our own Correspondent.) 
Mobile, Ala., December 20. 

Business at this port is now taking on 
some of its old-time activity in lumber 
and timber, and transactions reported 
show an increased volume of business 
during the past week. Nearly 3,000,000 
feet of lumber were shipped last week, 
over 1,500,000 feet of which went to 
South America. The demand for lumber 
is active, and prices very steady. The 
timber business is showing material im- 
provement, and for both hewn and sawn 
there is at better inquiry at 10% to 10% 
cents per cubic foot for sawn and 12 to 
12% cents per cubic foot for hewn. The 
barkentine Nimrod cleared for Queens- 
town, Lreland, last week with 14,856 su- 
perficial feet of sawn timber, 12,537 cubic 
feet of hewn timber and 11,208 feet of 
lumber; bark Bolivar for Belfast, LIre- 
land, with 23,485 cubic feet of hewn tim- 
ber and 346,402 feet of lumber. The brig 
Laboremus cleared for Tunis, Africa, 
with 245,297 feet of lumber. Among the 
Gulf charters in New York last week the 
following were reported: A _ schooner, 
881 tons, from Pascagoula to Boston 
with lumber at $6.25 and timber $7.25, 
and a schooner, 287 tons, from Apalach- 
icola to Trinidad with lumber at $4.50 
dressed and $5.50 rough. Freights on 
lumber are quoted steady at $6 to $7 for 
the West Indies; coastwise, $5.25 to $6; 
Cuba, $6 to $7; River Platte, $11.50 to 
$12, and Mexico, $7 to $9.50; timber and 
lumber by steamer to the United King- 
dom and Continent, £5 10s. to £5 12s. 6d. 
per standard, and sail 31s. per load for 
hewn timber and £5 per standard for 
sawn timber. 


New Orleans. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
New Orleans, La., December 20. 

The present year closes with a most 
encouraging outlook for the general lum- 
ber industry of this section, and it is safe 
to predict that the coming year will re- 
cord unprecedented activity in nearly all 
avenues of the trade in wood products. 
The presence in this city during the past 
week of many representatives of the vari- 
ous lumber mills in this State and Missis- 
sippi is quite significant as looking to 
more permanent organization among lum- 
bermen generally. Both in yellow pine 
and cypress the situation is said to be 
most satisfactory, and as the active sea- 
son in yellow pine may be said to date 
from August last, the volume of business 
since then has been showing a most de- 
cided expansion. Stocks of yellow pine 
at all milling sections are considerably 
broken, and heavy shipments have re- 
duced the assortment of grades and di- 
mensions at all points. In cypress the 
condition of trade was never better, and 
the distribution in this wood becoming 





more general, many new markets having 
been opened up during the year. Oypress 
lumbermen are greatly encouraged by the 
outlook, both for lumber and shingles. 
Prices are reported good, and the demand 
is strong, and the volume of business is 
expanding very materially. At the meet- 
ing of the Southern Cypress Lumber 
Association, held in this city last week, 
shop cypress, in other words, that in- 
tended for the use of sash and door fac- 
tories, was advanced from $16.50 to $17 
per thousand. The demand for shingles 
is very active, and prices were advanced 
25 cents per thousand. A meeting of the 
shingle manufacturers east of the Missis- 
sippi was also held here last week, when 
a permanent organization was effected. 
Shingle men, as a rule, are well satisfied 
with the prospect of business; all the 
mills are well supplied with orders, and 
since the quarantine has been raised all 
the shingle mills have been running at 
their full capacity. The real-estate mar- 
ket and building operations are expected 
to take on more life, and reports from 
architects and builders foreshadow an 
active season in all lines of work. 


Lumber Notegr. 


The Southern Pine Co.’s new saw miill 
at Nichols, Ga., on the Waycross Air 
Line, has been completed, and is now in 
tull operation. 


The Carey Shingle Mill, at Milton, 
Fla., was destroyed by fire last week. 
The loss is estimated at about $3000, 
with no insurance. 

The Christian Craft Co. and the Dun- 
lap Mercantile Co., of Mobile, Ala., have 
purchased the large mills and property 
of the Shepherd Mills Co., at Shepherd, 
Fila. 

The planing mill and sash factory 
owned by Charles Lecontour at St. 
Louis, Mo., was destroyed by fire last 
week. The loss is estimated at $5000 on 
machinery, stock $4000 and building 
$3000; all fully covered by insurance. 

Mr. John R. Jones, president of the 
Victoria Lumber Co., of Victoria, La., 
states that his company has a tramroad 
in operation eleven miles in the direc- 
tion of Many, and expects soon to com- 
plete the balance of the distance, seven 
miles, to that town. 


The logging business is now very active 
on Big Coal river, in West Virginia, as 
well as along all other streams. It is es- 
timated that there are 200,000 logs in 
Coal river ready to be rafted to the saw 
mills at St. Albans as soon as there is 
sufficient water in the river. 

The Southern Hardwood Manufactur- 
ing Co., at Charleston, 8. C., is now turn- 
ing out large orders for shuttle blocks for 
the foreign trade. Everything connected 
with this new enterprise is working 
smoothly. There is an ample supply of 
woods suited to the wants of the com- 
pany, those mostly used being persimmon 
and dogwood. 

It is stated that the lumber business at 
Cordele, Ga., is reasonably satisfactory 
to saw-mill men, although the demand is 
not as good as it was six weeks ago. The 
approaching holiday season is affecting 
trade somewhat, but Eastern orders for 
high-grade stock are plentiful. Prices 
for all edge-grain stock will certainly ad- 
vance during the next ninety days. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Mississippi met last week in Jackson, 
Miss. Mr. R. H. Barrett, of Greenwood, 
presided, with Mr. W. G. Harlow, of 
Yazoo City, as secretary. A number of 
matters of importance came up for con- 
sideration. A resolution was passed ap- 
pointing President Folkes and Mr. R. H. 
Barrett a committee to go to Chicago to 
confer with the National Lumbermen’s 





Association with a view to co-operation. 


The J. L. Lee Tie & Lumber Co., of 
Springfield, Mo., has purchased 8000 
acres of timber land in Christian county. 
This company owns an immense acreage 
of timber land, and, with the prospective 
demand from railroads, expects to do a 
large trade in crossties. A number of 
hands have already commenced work in 
the new purchase. 


The Southern Cypress Lumber Associ- 
ation held its regular monthly meeting 
in New Orleans last week. There was a 
large attendance of members present, 
and the meeting was characterized by 
considerable harmony and good feeling, 
as the demand for cypress is strong and 
business booming. As a result of the 
meeting what is called shop cypress (that 
is, cypress intended for the use of sash 
and door factories, etc.) advanced from 
$16.50 to $17.50 per thousand, and ey- 
press shingles recorded an advance of 25 
cents per thousand. The uniformity of 
grading problem was taken up again, and 
the grading adopted last by the associa- 
tion was again endorsed. 


A meeting of the shingle manufacturers 
east of the Mississippi river was held in 
New Orleans on the 15th inst. Bleven 
large mills were represented in the meet- 
ing, which was most satisfactory and 
harmonious. The reports received of 
stocks of shingles on hand showed that 
there was a great scarcity and the stock 
was much smaller than it had been dur- 
ing the past five years at this period of 
the season. Permanent organization was 
perfected, Mr. G. M. Bowie, of White- 
castle, La., being chosen as permanent 
chairman, and Mr. Charles McDowell, 
secretary. Steps were taken to formu- 
late plans for carrying out the objects of 
the meeting, which were to establish a 
uniformity of grading and the mutual 
benefit of the members of the association. 





Georgia’s Mineral Resources. 


Mr. W. 8S. Yeates, State geologist of 
Georgia, has in press a bulletin on a part 
of the gold deposits of that State, and he 
has in preparation field work already 
done, a bulletin on the artesian-well sys- 
tem and one on a part of the clay de- 
posits. The results of a survey on the 
road-building materials of the State will 
probably appear next summer. Among 
recent bulletins published by the survey 
are those on phosphate and marls, water- 
powers, marbles and corundum. In a let- 
ter to the Manufacturers’ Record Mr. 
Yeates says: “I have been very much in- 
terested in the great work you have been 
doing in advertising the mineral resources 
of the South.” 








The New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser 
has issued a valuable souvenir edition ia 
the shape of a 60-page pamphlet contain- 
ing much information about its city. 


It is estimated that the total reports of 
tue production of Alabama minerals this 
year will show an excess over that in 
1896, particularly in coal and iron. 


Mr. C. H, Alexander, of Dallas, Texas, 
has purchased, it is reported, a large 
sugar plantation in Louisiana, and in- 
tends to build on it a village. 





The $15,000 exhibit made by Georgia 
at the Nashville Exposition will be sent 
to the Transmississippi Exposition to be 
held next year at Omaha. 


Representative Hawley, of Texas, has 
introduced in Congress a bill appropri- 
ating $650,000 for a dry-dock at Gal- 
veston. 





There is much activity in Jasper and 
St. Francis counties, Missouri, in the 


search for lead and zine ore. 
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MECHANICAL. 


Double-Acting Cylinders. 


The double-acting cylinders which are 
described herewith can be used with any 
of the Humphryes pumps. 
figure No. 


“ew 


As seen by 
1, on the up stroke the valve 
raises, allowing cylinder to fill with 


409- 


water. Spool valve “G’’ drops on valve 


seat on plunger bottom “M,” seating per- 
fectly, and opens ports at upper end of 
plunger “F,” allowing 


water to pass 


through plunger and out through plunger 





tube “H,” 
water passes through bottom of plunger 
“M” and around and through spool valve 
“G” and discharges through plunger tube 
“Hi,” filling top of cylinders, giving full 
capacity. The flow of water being 
through plunger tube “H,” there are no 
valves required at upper end of cylinder. 


On down stroke of plunger 


This construction will be appreciated by 
practical pump and well men, as it re- 
quires only the unscrewing of top cap to 
remove plunger. No packing-box or pack- 
ing being required, insures an easy work- 
ing cylinder. 


being but three valves of simple con- 
struction at the bottom, increases its dur- 
ability, and being easy of access, can be 
repaired at very little expense. Spool- 
valve “G” works freely, seating at top 


_ 99 


and bottom of plunger “F.” The water 
passages being unusually large and un- 
obstructed, insures full capacity of cylin- 
der, which is much greater 
other of similar style. 


than any 
The cylinder is 


always full of water, and, it is claimed, 
cannot leak and never requires priming. 

Cylinders furnished with outside cylin- 
ders of iron or brass, but inside parts 
should always be of brass. A guarantee 
of greater capacity with less labor than 
auy other double-acting cylinder on the 
market is made by the maker, the Hum- 
phryes Manufacturing Co., of Mansfield, 





Ohio. 








faced and finished, and will always seat 
perfectly. On down stroke of plunger 
“F” this valve drops and allows top of 
cylinder to fill. On up stroke the valve 
Closes and water passes through plunger 
“EF” and discharges through 
“TH.” Plunger and top valve 


valve-rod 
can be 


us cap and valve are attached. This 
cylinder can be made of either iron or 


brass, but all working parts should be al- 
ways of brass. The maker, as 
noted, can be addressed. 


above 


Chapman Valve Works. 





Nearly all the large industrial plants 
of this country have grown from small 
beginnings, and prominent among them 
is that of the Chapman Valve Manufac- 
turing Co., at Indian Orchard, Mass. 








ry 


eases bss 








WORKS OF THE CHAPMAN VALVE 


Bottom cap “N” 


which forms bottom cap and valve seat. 
On downward stroke of plunger, valves 
“AA” open, allowing water to fill upper 
end of cylinder. Valves “AA” are leather 


faced and provided with weights, 


are hinged so that when water rests on 


There 


them they are perfectly seated. 


is made in one piece, 


and 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


l Fig. 2 


construction as Fig. 1, except 


merged cylinders. The top cap 


der is filling. 





INDIAN 


shows a cylinder the same in 
that it 
has no outside shell, and is used for sub- 
has 
ports through top which allow the water 
to pass downward when the top of cylin- 
The valve below ports of 
cylinder at top is in one piece, carefully 


sage 


ee 
y Saye ll 





ORCHARD, MASS. 

It is claimed that this company’s ex- 
tensive manufacturing establishment at 
Orchard, of the 
panying illustration is a representation, 


Indian which accom- 
is the largest of its kind in the world. 


The merit of the Chapman 








constant striving to produce the very 
best that skilled workmanship and high- 
est grade material makes possible, the 
merit of the company’s valves has be- 
come world-wide. 

The Chapman 


Valve Manufacturing 


, Co. produces valves and gates for water, 
taken out by simply unscrewing top cap, | 





valves is 
known wherever goods of the kind are 
utilized, and by enterprise, skill and the 








gas, oil, steam, ammonia, acid, ete.; in 
fact, valves for every purpose that a 
valve may be used; valves for high-press- 


/ = 


SPECIMEN FINE-TOOLED HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MACHINE ILLUSTRATING, 


with 
able bronze seats, being made a specialty. 


ure steam, removable and renew- 


Half-Tones for Machine Engraving. 


To the machine manufacturer desirous 
of introducing new’ machines, one of the 
most important features in illustrating 
same in catalogue or trade journal is to 
have a perfect electrotype for showing 
the machine’s complete and entire feat- 
ures. The Brown-Bierce Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio, has won by its fine work a place 
among the leaders in the engraving busi- 
ness, and the sample of its work which 
we submit herewith ably 
high reputation. 


sustains its 
The company acts as 
expert mechanical engraver by all meth- 


| ods, making a special study of fine ma- 


chine engraving, and has produced satis- 


, factory work for some of the most exact- 


ing firms in the country. 


“Bliss” Tube-Forming Press. 


Another for the use of 
industrial es- 


tablishments has been built 


new machine 
metal-working and other 
and is now 
being introduced by the E. W. Bliss Co., 
of 137 Plymouth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The machine will form tubes up to ten 


incLes in length at one blow, either 
straight, taper, round, oval or square, 


one-quarter to one inch in diameter, ac- 
cording to the dies used in it. 

A girl or boy will form twenty tubes 
or more per minute. The toggle slides, 
which operate from the right and left, 
are cam-actuated and easily adjusted for 
different shapes. The mandrel over 
which the tubes are formed first descends 
upon the blank, bending it into U shape 
und carrying it against the lower die, 
whereupon the forming tools attached to 
the lateral slides complete the operation. 
The tube is carried up with the mandrel 
after the retired and 
easily removed by the operator. In the 


side tools have 





case of tubes which have to be more than 
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ordinarily exact a second blow is usually | 


given, immediately after the first, with- 
out stopping the press. This causes a 
forming blow to be delivered by the 
punch upon the top of the tube while 
held by the mandrel in the die. This ma- 
chine is recommended in the manufac- 


| 





Watts Steel and Iron Syndicate, Lim- 
ited, Middlesborough, Ky., has started 
one stack. They are using 50 per cent. 
of the Ducktown low phosphorus ore in 
connection with Cambria, and their fuel 
is Stonega coke. The iron manufactured 
combines great strength with softness. 


“BLISS” TUBE-FORMING PRESS. 


ture of bicycle parts (hubs, pedal-centres, 
ete.), spouts, penholders, small can 
bodies, either round or square, ete. The 
weight of this press is 3500 pounds. 





Iron Markets. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 18. 

One of the large Eastern consumers of 
Southern iron thought the time oppor- 
tune to cover for requirements during the 
early part of 1898 and closed for 5000 
tons. An Ohio consumer, who inquired 
for 12,000 tons, delivery through the first 
half of 1898, reports that purchases can- 
not be made at figures to meet his views, 
and he has decided to wait a while. Un- 
expected firmness in the price of South- 
Another large deal 
is pending awaiting the result of award 
of pipe contract. 

An encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion is the placing of orders by various 
railroads for cars. If the present rate of 
increase in earnings continues, no doubt 
the railroads will endeavor to meet the 
requirements of the traffic situation. 
Both in the South and North the scarcity 
of cars continues, and only the most im- 
portant eared for 
promptly. The movement of coke and 
coal in the Virginia and Southern dis- 
tricts is greatly restricted. 

In regard to prices, there is a consider- 
able range of quotations by different fur- 
nace companies depending on the condi- 
tion of their order books. Some 
have made more of certain grades than 
was expected, and who did not cover with 


ern iron is the cause, 


interests can be 


who 


sufficient orders, have been moving their 
stocks at lower prices for prompt delivery 
and eash. 

There is no change in Northern foun- 
Supply is ample to meet the 
demands, and prices are as low as can be 
expected. 

After an idleness of over a year the 


dry grades. 


The report of continued reduction in 
stocks during November, in spite of the 
fact that production is at the highest rate 
ever attained, shows the enormous con- 
sumption of iron now going on. 

We quote for cash f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry ———@$10 00 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry 9 75 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry aie 9 45 


Southern coke, gray forge.... ———-@w 9% 25 
Southern coke, mottled...... ——@ 97 
Southern coke, No. ; 10 00 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft. 9 75 
Belfont coke, No. 1, Lake Sup. 11 11 50 
Belfont coke, No. 2, Lake _y 10 10 75 


Hanging Rock charcoal, No. 1 14 50@ 15 50 
Tennessee charcoal, No. 1.... 12 13 00 
Jackson Co, silvery. No. 1. 12 3 SOG 18 00 
Standard Georgia car-wheel.. 14 25@ 15 00 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 18. 

Some of the largest buyers of foundry 
irons have been feeling the market, and 
in some instances have made offers for 
delivery running through first half of next 
year on round lots up to 5000 tons, at fig- 
ures that might be accepted for early 
January shipment. The December ship- 
ments of iron are heavier than we have 
ever known thenmr during any previous 
December. The Lake Superior charcoal 
furnaces are not as firm as they were a 
month ago, but other charcoal furnaces 
shade present schedule one 
and in the Salisbury district prices 
have advanced. 

We quote for cash f. o. b. Philadelphia: 


refuse to 
penny, 


No. 1 X standard Alabama... ———@$1l1 50 
No. 2 X standard Alabama... 11 00 
No. 1 X lake ore coke iron... . 12 50 
No. 2 X lake ore coke iron... . 12 50 
Niagara coke, malleable...... 12 50 








Standard Georgia ©. C....... —@ 15 75 
We quote for cash f. 0. b. New York: 


No. 1 X standard Alabama. ..$11 00@$11 25 
No. 2 X standard aes... 10 @ 10 75 
No. 1 X lake ore coke iron.... 12 12 75 
No. 2 X lake ore coke iron. 12 00@ 12 25 
Niagara coke malleable...... 12 00@ 12 25 
Standard Georgia charcoal... ———@ 15 50 


ROGERS, BROWN & CO. 





Reports of the North Carolina geolog- 
ical survey show that several hundred 
thousand dollars of outside capital have 
been invested in the State in gold-mining. 





PHOSPHATES. 


Phosphate Markets. 


Office Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md., December 23. 

There is no improvement in the volume 
of business in the local phosphate trade, 
and, in sympathy with other fertilizer in- 
gredients, the demand is limited. The 
usual reports from the South Carolina 
phosphate territory continue to arrive, 
showing a moderate development, while 
there is a fair domestic inquiry and ship- 
ments a shade better. There is only a 
limited volume of trade from foreign 
sources, and prices are nominally steady. 
From the Florida phosphate belt the ad- 
vices are encouraging, and the outlook 
for 1898 is good. In the land-rock dis- 
trict there is considerable mining, and 
from the pebble section the development 
is reported more vigorous. The ship- 
ments for 1897 will show up fairly well, 
and from Brunswick, Ga., alone 44,813 
tons of Florida rock have been shipped, 
while Savannah is reported at about 85,- 
000 tons -for the year. Fernandina, 
Tampa and Punta Gorda have all made 
fair shipments during the year. From 
the Tennessee phosphate mines reports 
are very favorable, and both domestic 
and foreign shipments are reported bet- 
ter. In the local market during the past 
weekethe schooner Adele Thackera, 577 
tons, was chartered to load phosphate 
rock in Ashley river, South Carolina, for 
Baltimore at $1.80. The New York 
freight market has been quiet, and few 
phosphate vessels are reported. The 
only charters reported were the steamer 
City of Everett, 1772 tons, to load phos- 
phate rock at Port Tampa for New York 
on private terms, and the schooner Har- 
oldine, 1236 tons, from Charlotte Har- 
bor to Baltimore or Norfolk with phos- 
phate rock at $1.80. 

Fertilizer Ingredients. 

There is a slightly better tone to the 
market for ammoniates, and the demand 
is more decided. The volume of _ busi- 
ness from Eastern buyers is greater, and 
from the South the inquiry is limited. 
In the West stocks are generally light, 
with exception of blood, which is larger 
than usual at this season, owing to the 
lack of demand from Southern sources. 
Nitrate of soda is steady. 

The following table represents the 
prices current at this date: 


Sulphate of ammonia (gas) $2 30 @ 2 35 
Nitrate of soda 1 @ 170 





1 
1 
Azotine (beef)............ 1 
Azotine (pork)............ : 

1 





Tankage (concentrated)... 
Tankage (9 and 20)........ 
aeanege Y and 30)... 
UE Gs ic 6b 00 ccesecess 
Fish (Seis 69666 0066 6e6b 00s 











Phosphate and Fertilizer Notes. 


The British steamship St. Fillans 
cleared from Brunswick, Ga., on the 15th 
inst. for Liverpool, England, having on 
board 345 tons of Florida phosphate and 


a full cargo of cotton. 


The Runnymede Phosphate Co., of 
Charleston, 8S. C., was chartered last 
week. The corporators are Messrs. BH. 
W. Hughes, Gustav M. Pinckney and 
Julian Mitchell, Jr. The capital stock of 
the company is to be $15,000. 


A charter was issued last week to the 
Berkley Chemical Co., with headquarters 
at Charleston, 8S. C. The officers of the 
company are William B. Chisholm, pres- 
ident and treasurer, and R. G. Chisholm, 
secretary. The company proposes, with 
a capital stock of $500,000, to engage in 
the general fertilizer business. 


A charter was granted last week to the 
Riehmond Phosphate Co., with principal 
office in Richmond, Va. The incorpora- 





tors are Messrs. George Pope, H. L. 
Smith, R. H. Mead, Sol Rosenbaum and 
Thomas H. Betty. The capital stock is 
to be not less than $15,000 nor more than 
$50,000. The company will mine and 
manufacture and sell phosphates and 
other fertilizers. A very desirable river- 
front property is owned by the company, 
on which the plant will be erected and 
from which all shipments will be made. 


The State of North Carolina is about 
to commence the development of the 
phosphate deposits on the Castle Haynes 
plantation, near Wilmington, N, C. The 
State will also enter into farming on a 
large having leased from the 
Nevassa Guano Co. a large tract of rice 
land, besides several other valuable 
tracts of agricultural land. Phosphate 
rock for the manufacture of fertilizers 
will be mined on an extensive sczle, 
while the old mining plant will receive 
additions of new machinery and other- 
wise repaired for active operations. 


scale, 


The shipments of phosphate rock from 
the port of Charleston, 8S. C., for the 
week ending December 17 were as fol- 
lows: Schooner Gertrude Abbott, for 
Philadelphia, with 850 tons; schooners 
Mary Lee Patton, with 830 tons, and 
Fannie Rieche, with 600 tons, both for 
Baltimore; schooner Warner Moore, for 
Richmond, Va., with 678 tons, and 
schooner Cora M., for Wilmington, N. C., 
with 500 tons. The total domestic ship- 
ments of phosphate rock from Charles- 
ton fro® September 1 to December 17, 
inclusive, amounted to 26,647 tons, 
against 27,798 tons for the corresponding 
period last year. 





Sabine Pass Land Companies. 


At the annual meeting of the land com- 
panies in and around Sabine Pass the 
following officers were chosen: 

Sabine Land & Improvement Co.—H. 
Kountze, of Omaha, president; B. D. 
Crary, of Beaumont, vice-president; Lu- 
ther Kountze, of New York, treasurer; 
A. T. Smith, of Orange, N. J., secretary; 
F. C. McReynolds, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. 

East Texas Land & Improvement Co.— 
Augustus F. Kountze, president; F. C. 
McReynolds, vice-president; W. H. Hol- 
lister, treasurer; R. L. Livingston, sec- 
retary. 

East Texas Land Co.—H. Kountze, 
president; B. D. Crary, vice-president; 
William H. Hollister, treasurer; R. L. 
Livingston, secretary. 

Texas Land & Cattle Co.—H. Kountze, 
president; F. C. McReynolds, vice-presi- 
dent; F. H. ‘je treasurer; F, C. Me- 
Reynolds, secretary. 

It is understood that the Kountze Bros. 
are now making arrangements for the 
development of their property in this sec- 
tion, and that a railroad may be built 
to a connection with one of the roads al- 
ready in operation. 





Improvements at Newport News. 





In a letter to the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord relative to the Newport News Ship- 
yard, Mr. C. P. Huntington writes as 
follows: “There is always a possibility 
that the ship-yard will be sold, but at 
present it is not probable, and I expect 
to make considerable further improve- 
ments there in the near future unless it 
should be disposed of. 

“It is true that the ship-yard company 
has acquired additional land on the 
James river. Adding it to what the com- 
pany had before, we have a full mile of 
water frontage for the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry-Dock Co. I doubt 
if there is another yard in the world 
which can show an acquisition of this 
extent.” 
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HE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
seeks to verify every item re- 
ported in its Construction Depart- 
ment by a full investigation and 
complete correspondence with every- 
one interested. But it is often im- 
possible to do this before the item 
must be printed, or else lose its value 
as news. In such cases the state- 
ments are always made as *‘rumored” 
or ‘treported,” and not as positive 
If our readers will 
note these points they will see the 
necessity of the discrimination, and 


items of news. 


they will avoid accepting as a cer- 
tainty matters that we explicitly 
state are “‘reports” or “‘rumors” only. 
We are always glad to have our 
attention called to any errors that 


may occur. 





*Means machinery, proposals or supplies 
are wanted, particulars of which will be 
found under head of ‘“‘Machinery Wanted.” 

In correspondence relating to matters re- 
ported in this paper, it will be of advantage 
to all concerned if it is stated that the infor- 
mation was gained from the Manufacturers’ 
Record. 





It often occurs that the organization of a 
new company in any town is not known by 
the postmaster, and hence letters addressed 
to the company are returned marked ‘not 
known.” The Manufacturers’ Record re- 
ports the first organization of all companies, 
and our readers, in seeking to get into com- 
munication with them, should be very care- 
ful in deciding how to address them, and 
even then they must expect the return of 
some letters, because of the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of postmasters of all new 
companies. Criticisms and complaints are 
invited, as they will the better enable us to 
guard against errors. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham-—Electric-light Plant.—A com- 
mittee will be appointed to investigate the 
advisability of the city erecting and operat- 
ing its own electric-lighting plant. Address 
the mayor. 


Fulton—Shingle Mill.—The Scotch Lum- 
ber Co., D. L. Whetstone, secretary, will 
build a shingle mill. 


Mobile—Sewerage System.—A commission, 
consisting of Col. Edw. L. Russell, J. B. 
Davis, Col. D. E. Huger, Capt. P. J. Lyons 
and Foster K. Hale, has been appointed to 
formulate plans for sewerage system and 
water works. 


Selma—Cotton Mill.—The Selma Cotton 
Mill Co. intends to increase its capital 
stock to $100,000 and double the capacity 
of its mill; now operating 5000 spindles 
and 152 looms. 


ARKANSAS. 


Earle—Saw Mill.--S. L. Norwood will 
erect a saw mill of 40,000 feet capacity per 
day. 

Johnston—Lime Works.—Gillett & Gulley, 
of Springdale, Ark., have purchased the 
“Crescent” White Lime Works at Johns- 
ton and will enlarge same, increasing ca- 
pacity from 100 to 300 barrels dally. 

Little Rock—Brewery.—Arrangements for 
the erection of the brewery noted last 
week are completed. Philip Hildenbrant, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and John D. Doyle, of 
Richmond, Va., will organize the Little 
Rock Brewing & Ice Co. and invest $100,000 
in a brewery of 50,000 barrels annual ca- 
pacity, ice factory, etc. Address parties in- 
terested at the Gleason Hotel, Little Rock. 


FLORIDA. 
Sanford—Cassava Factory.—The Board of 


lands, ete. The incorporators are T. F. 
McGarry, R. L. Burtsell and Don J. Leath- 
ers. Address company, care of Don J. 
Leathers. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta—Paint Factory.—Incorporated: 
The Southern Paint & Color Co., by Chas. 
W. Davis and Susannah de Cotti Davis, of 
Aiken county; William McCanley, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and E. J. Plank, of Augusta, 
Ga., to mine minerals and manufacture 
them into paints, colors and crayons. The 
sapital stock is to be $5000. Address com- 
pany, care of E. J. Plank. 
Douglasville — Blectric-light and Water 
Works.—The city will open bids next month 
for the construction of its proposed water 
works and eleciric-light plant. Address fF. 
Lederlee, engineer, Atlanta, Ga.* 


Forsyth--Cotton Mill.—The Forsyth Man- 
ufacturing Co. will at once erect its addi- 
tional mill, recently decided upon; 6000 
spindles are to be installed. 


Jackson — Cotton Mill.— The Pepperton 
Cotton Mills ars said to contemplate the 
erection of a 10,000-spindle cotton mill. 


Lithonia—Cotton Mill.—The Osceolean 
Mills has been sold and reorganized as the 
Annestown Cotton Mills, C. J. Haden, pres- 
ident, and Jno. W. Haden, secretary and 
manager, both of Atlanta, Ga. The mill 
has 1000 spindles, which will be doubled at 
once and operations resumed. Another 
factory is also contemplated by the com- 
pany. Water-power is used. Address An- 
nestown Cotton Mills, C. J. Haden, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Macon — Cotton Mill.— The Manchester 
Manufacturing Co., operating 6000 spindles, 
thinks of putting in 6000 more. 


Moultrie—Electric-light Plant.—The erec- 
tion of an electric-light plant is contem- 
plated. A. Huber is interested and can be 
addressed for information.* 


KENTUCKY. 


Covington—Car Company.—Chartered: The 
Unity Car Co., capital stock $500,000, and 
Alex. Davezac, president; Mr. Kleeman, 
vice-president; J. L. Rhinock, secretary, and 
H. F. Blase, treasurer. Address the sec- 
retary. 

Louisville — Mercantile.—Robinson Bros. 
have changed name to R. A. Robinson 
Sons (incorporated), and increased capital 
stock from $150,000 to $700,000; business, 
wholesale hardware. 


Newhope—Bottling Plant.—T. H. Sherley 
& Co. will erect a bottling plant of 150 to 
200 cases daily capacity. 


Somerset—Electric-light Plant.—Beecher 
Smith has franchise for city lighting, and 
will erect electric-light plant at once.* 


Sulphur—Electric-light Plant, Ice Factory 
and Laundry.—F. W. Mcelivaine contem- 
plates the establishment of steam laundry, 
electric-light plant and ice factory.* 


LOUISIANA. 


Houma—Planing Mill.—C. P. Smith & Co. 
will add steam feed and other machinery 
to their planing mill. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Machinery House.—Crook, Hor- 
ner & Co. will rebuild their burned ma- 
chinery house, works, etc., burned during 
the weck at a loss of $70,000. 


Baltimore—Importing Company.—The J. 
H. Seward Importing Commission Co. has 
been incorporated by John H. Seward, Chas. 
Morton Stewart, Jr., Redmond C. Stewart, 
Walter G. Fentress and Harry W. Kurtz, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, to conduct 
a general fruit commission business. 

Baltimore.—Swindell Bros. have started 
np their second glass furnace, giving em- 
ployment to sixty additional men. 

Baltimore—Medicine Factory.—Incorpora- 
ted: The Krobur Co., by Gibson Day, John 
Benjamin Kurtz, William Adam Krieger, 
Edward May Jeffries and William Edwin 
Gorman, to manufacture medicine; capital 
stock is $2000. 


Baltimore —Gun Works.— The National 





Trade is negotiating with the Tropical Co., 
of New York city, for the _ establish- 
ment of a cassava factory of 1300 tons ca- 
pacity per month. 


Tallahassee—Construction Company.--Char- 
tered: The Florida Construction Co., with 
$10,000 capital, for contracting, building, 
equipping and operating railway and navi- 
gation lines, owning, selling and improving 


Arms Co. has been incorporated by Ansley 
| H. Fox, J. Prosser Tabb, Addison C. Fox, 
Lema E. Hummer and Chapin A. Fergu- 
son, with a capital stock of $50,000, to man- 
ufacture guns after patents by Ansley H. 
| Fox. The company succeeds the National 
Firearms Co., which recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $9000, but the In- 
creasing business required a larger capital. 


Baltimore—Refrigerator Works.—Incorpo- 
rated: The W. L. Armiger Manufacturing 
Co., by William L. Armiger, Waldo New- 
comer, Charles G. Kriel, Daniel A. Klein 
and William A. Kammerer, for the manu- 
facture of refrigerators, stoves, etc. The 
capital stock is $50,000. 


Baltimore—Clay-pigeon and Trap Fac- 
tory.—The Coast Pigeon Manufacturing 
Co., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, H. A. Pen- 
rose, president, has removed its factory to 
Baltimore, locating at the foot of Cross 
street in a building containing 38,768 
square feet of floor space and 278-foot dock 
attached. The company will manufacture 
daily 50,000 clay pigeons for trap shooting, 
thirty new target traps, trap pulls, indica- 
tors, tournament fixtures and other shoot- 
ing supplies. Address at Baltimore. 


Baltimore— Window-glass Factory.—The 
Henrietta Window Glass Co. has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $100,000, 
to establish a window-glass factory, and 
erection of plant will be commenced at 
once; plant will be constructed to operate a 
new furnace invented by John H. Higgins; 
incorporators of company—Nicholas Weller, 
president; Leopold Braun, secretary-treas- 
urer; John H. Higgins, manager, and Wm. 
H. Button, Sr., George W. Voight, Harry 
Button and Frank Ware. Address the man- 
ager. 

Hyattsvile—Water Works and Sewerage. 
Engineer Lyons has submitted plans and 
estimates for water supply and sewerage, 
as contemplated by the municipal authori- 
ties. Water works is estimated to cost 
$30,000, sewerage system $35,000, electric- 
light plant and fire system $10,000, etc. 
Address the mayor. 

New Windsor—Electric-light Plant and 
Water Works.—An electric-light plant has 
been established and a system of water sup- 
ply is being constructed by Nathan H. Baile, 
Louis H. Dielman and Dr. John A. Buf- 
fington. 


Trego—W oodworking Plant, etc.—It is re- 
ported that Burk & McFeleridge Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., will establish a branch 
woodworking plant at Trego. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Greenwood—Bridge.—The supervisors of 
Leflore county will let contract at its Jan- 
uary meeting for the construction of a steel 
or iron bridge. Address G. E. Williamson, 
clerk.* 

Gulfport—-Cannery.—D. Casey, W. B. Stev- 
enson and J. L. Nevers, of Long Beach, 
Miss., contemplate establishing a cannery 
in Gulfport. 


Meridian—Telephone System.—It is pos 
sible that a new company will be formed to 
establish telephone system. Mr. Henry and 
Mr. Jones, of Jackson, Miss., and ©. W. 
Robinson, of Meridian, are interested. Ad- 
dress the latter for information. 


Vicksburg—Steamboat Company.— Chas. 
M. Kain and others have incorporated the 
Vicksburg & Yazoo River Packet Co., with 
capital stock of $250,000, to operate steam- 
boat lines, etc. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City—Land Company.—Incorpora- 
ted: The Grayson Land Co., capital stock 
$150,000, by A. BE. Stilwell, J. McD. Trim- 
ble, C. L. Dobson and G. H. McCarty. 


Liberty—Water Works.—The town will 
vote January 4 on a proposition to issue 
bonds for $45,000 to construct water works. 
A sewerage system also is contemplated. 
Address the mayor. 


St. Louis—Paper Factory, etc.—The F. O. 
Sawyer Paper Co., manufacturers, import- 
ers and dealers, will probably erect a six- 
story slow-combustion building.* 

St. Louis—Realty.—Incorporated: The Na- 


tional Realty Co., capital stock $25,000, by 
J. M. Levi, E. B. Levi and William Levi. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Bessemer City—Cotton Mill.--It is stated 
that J. A. Smith contemplates the establish- 
ment of a 5000-spindle mill. 

Greenville —-Buggy Factory.—The John 
Flanagan Buggy Co. will rebuild its 
burned factory; loss was $10,000. 

Hope Milis—Cetton Mill.—The Hope Mills 
Manufacturing Co. will erect, it is reported, 
a new mill; now bas 14,100 spindles in oper- 
ation. 


Sanford—Water and Light Plants.—The 





Sanford Water & Light Co. (recently Incor- 


porated and organized) is about to arrange 
for the establishment of its plants. Address 
W. J. Edwards, president.* 


a 
. SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Charleston — Phosphate Company. "The 
Runneymede Phosphate Co. has obtained 
commission for a charter. The corporfators 
named are Messrs. E. W. Hughes, Gustay 
M. Pinckney and Julian Mitchell, Jr.; cap- 
ital stock to be $15,000. Address the last 
named. 

Charleston—Chemical Works.—Chartered: 
The Berkeley Chemical Co., with William 
B. Chisolm, president and treasurer, and 
R. G. Chisolm, secretary, to engage in the 
general fertilizer business; capital stock 
$500,000. Address company, care of W. B. 
Chisolm, president. 


Greenville—Bleachery.—John Sullivan, of 
New Bedford, Mass., and L. A. Chase, of 
Compton, R. I., are investigating in) the 
South with a view to the establishment of 
a bleachery and possibly a cotton mill also. 
Address care of Capt. O. IT. Mills, Green- 
ville. 


Rock Hill—Water Works.—The city con- 
templates the granting of a water-works 
franchise to private corporations, and will 
hold an election in January to settle the 
question definitely. Address the mayor. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga.—-Chartered: The Australian 
Therapeutic Co., by F. X. Ransdall, M. H. 
Clift, E. W. Gordon, Robert Morrison and 
8. B. Smith. 


Chattanooga—Spice Factory, ete.—Ube J. 
Laukota Co. (incorporated last week) in- 
tends to manufacture spices, baking pow- 
ders, extracts, etc., and is ready to receive 
information as to machinery and other par- 
ticulars.* 


Johnson City—Cob-pipe Factory.— The 
pipe factory lately noted will be known as 
the Union Cob Pipe Works, F. B. St. John 
and W. M. Ruff, proprietors, and daily ca- 
pacity will be 6000 to 8000 pipes. 


Nashville—Manufacturing Company.—In- 
corporated: The Merchants’ Manufactur- 
ing Co., by J. M. Thompson, J. A. Ripley, 
J. R. Prothro, J. N. Thompson and G. Kk. 
Jenkins. The capital stock is $10,000. 


Nashville—Mercantile.—Louis Rosenheim 
and others have incorporated the Rosen- 
heim Dry Goods Co., capital stock $10,000. 

Oak: Grove—Telephone System.—W. H. 
Smith, James A. Glass, W. R. Seahorn and 
others have incorporated the Ouk Grove 
Telephone Co. 

Sevierville—Flour Mill.—W. A. Bowers in- 
tends to change his flour mill to the roller 
system within the next few months.* 


TEXAS. 


Brownwood—Jewelry Company.—Charter- 
ed: The Armstrong Jewelry Co., capital 
stock $20,000, by Tom and W. D. Arm- 
strong and J. W. Beazley. 


Dallas—Drug Company.—Incorporated: The 
Cormick Drug Co., capital stock $5000, for 
buying, selling, compounding and manufae- 
turing drugs, medicines and toilet articles; 
incorporators, John A. Barnard and L. E 
Cormick. 


Ennis—Ice Factory, etc.—The Ennis Ice, 
Light & Power Co., lately referred to, 
writes that it will erect a 25-ton plant, ten 
tons of which will be utilized for refriger- 
ating purposes; W. B. Wheeler, president. 

Garrison—Coal Mines.—A. V. Simpson has 
leased and will operate the Ben Kiam coal 
mines. 


Georgetown — Mercantile. — Incorporated: 
The Fleeger-Whittenberg Co., capital stock 
$10,000, by C. N. Fleeger, W. B. Whitten- 
berg and E. B. Fleeger. 

Jackson ville—Telephone System.—Incorpo- 
rated: The Hast Texas Telephone Co., cap- 
ital stock $2000, to construct and operate a 
telephone exchange and telephone line from 
Tyler to Shreveport, La., via Jacksonville, 
Rusk, Alto, Lufkin and Nacogdoches, with 
branch lines from Jacksonville to Hender- 
son and from Jacksonville to Palestine. In- 
corporators, W. H. Sory, of Jacksonville, 
and C. M. Pittman, of Nacogdoches. Ad- 
dress Mr. Sory. 


Oak Cliff—Military Institute.—Chartered: 
Oak Cliff Military Institute, of Oak Cliff, 
capital stock $15,000; incorporators—W. L. 





Diamond, John A. Barnard, G. I. 
and G. P. Tarrant. 
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San Antonio—Gold Mines.—Thomas M. 
Paschal and associates are developing a 
gold mine in Gillespie county. 


Victoria—Bridges, etc.—Chartered: The 
Guadalupe Valley Construction Co., capital 
stock $400,000, for constructing the line of 
railroad and bridges for the Guadalupe Val- 
ley Railway Co., a railroad corporation pro- 
posed to be chartered; incorporators, John 
P. Nelson, J. A. McFaddin, T. M. O’Connor, 
J. J. Welder, Theo. Buhler, A. M. McFad- 
din, J. M. Brownson, T. D. Wood and G. A. 
Levi, all of Victoria. Address Mr. Nelson. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria—Acid Chambers.—The plans 
for the new acid chambers of the Alexan- 
dria Fertilizer & Chemical Co. have been 
completed by Peter 8. Gilchrist, of Blacks- 
burg, 8S. C.; new plant will have annual ca- 
pacity of 7000 tons. 


Jacks Mill—Woolen Mill.—John T. Peia 
contemplates establishing a woolen mill.* 


Lynchburg — Drug Company.—Chartered: 
The Strother Drug Co., capital stock $150,- 
000, to deal in drugs, etc. W. M. Strother, 
president; George L. Marstellar, of New 
York, vice-president, and Sidney Strother, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Marion—Limestone Quarry.—W. B. Dins- 
more, of New York, has opened a limestone 
quarry. 

Newport News—Hose Company.—A hose 
company has been organized, with De Witt 
Crane, president. 


Newport News—Shipyards, etc.—Regard- 
ing the sale of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co.’s plant, which has been 
several times rumored, Mr. C. P. Huntington, 
of New York city (controlling owner), writes 
that while there is always a possibility that 
the shipyard will be sold, at present it is 
not probable. The company has secured ad- 
ditional land on the James river and ex- 
pects to make considerable improvements 
in the future. 


Norfolk—Electric-power Plant.—A move- 
ment is on foot for the erection of a large 
electrical-power plant to furnish electricity 
to factories, mercantile establishments and 
other enterprises. A large quantity of ma- 
chinery will be wanted. For information 
address Box 277.* 


Norfolk—Improvement Company.—Char- 
tered: The Washington Park Improvement 
Co., to deal in real estate, operate manu- 
factories, etc. Capital stock is to be not 
less than $10,000 nor more than $25,000; 
Galen H. Coon, president; John M. Mc- 
Cracken, vice-president; W. R. Cooke, sec- 
retary. 

Onancock.—A company has been organ- 
ized, with capital stock of $10,000, to es- 
tablish telephone systems in Accomack 
county. Address James A. Hall, president. 


Richmond—Fertilizer Factory.—Incorpora- 
ted: By George Pope, H. L. Smith, R. H. 
Mead, Sol Rosenbaum and Thomas H. 
Betty, the Richmond Phosphate Co., for the 
purpose of buying, mining, manufacturing 
and selling phosphates and other fertilizers. 
The capital stock is to be not less than 
$15,000 nor more than $50,000. Permission 
is granted to the company to erect its plant 
on its own lands, fronting on the James 
river, including wharves, ete. Address 
company, care of George Pope. 


Staunton—Shirt and Overall Factory.— 
James A. Fulton, C. B. Somerville and Isaac 
Witz will establish a shirt and overall fac- 
tory. 

Suffolk—Peanut Factory.—Chartered: The 
Suffolk Peanut Co., with John A. King, 
president; John B. Pinner, secretary and 
treasurer; these, with E. L. Marshall, J. D. 
Daughtrey, M. E. King and W. G. Pinner, 
board of directors. The capital stock of 
the company is to be not less than $10,000 
nor more than $25,000. A peanut factory 
will be built at once. 





BURNED. 

Baltimore, Md.—Machinery warehouse and 
works of Crook, Horner & Co.; loss $70,000. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Southern Varnish Co.’s 
warehouse; loss $8000. 

Greenville, N. C.--John Flanagan Buggy 
Co.'s buggy plant; loss $5000. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Auditorium Hotel and 
Theatre; loss $350,000. 

Lexington, Ky.—Mercantile building owned 
by Asa Dodge; loss $7500. 

Poland, La.—Cotton gin of John L. Harp. 

Rockdale, Texas.—Mundine Hotel; loss 
$6000. 

Seranton, Texas.—Cotton gin of J. R. 
Sprawls. 

Tifton, Ga.—Cotton gin of Melancthon 
Walker, on Main street; loss $5000. 





BUILDING NOTES. 


Baltimore, Md.—Dwellings.—Bernard Dev- 
ilbiss will erect twenty-nine two-story 
houses aud three three-story houses. 


Baltimore, Md.—Penitentiary.—The direct- 
ors of the Maryland Penitentiary will peti- 
tion the next legislature for an extra ap- 
propriation of $300,000 to complete the 
group of buildings and install the plants 
for electric lighting, power supply, kitchen, 
bakery, laundry, etc; John F. Weyler, 
warden. 


Baltimore, Md.—Dwellings.—Samuel Mc- 
Mullen will erect forty two-story brick 
houses; Jas. B. Yeatman will erect thirty- 
eight two-story houses; John BH. Thompson, 
twenty-five two-story houses; Edw. J. Gal- 
lagher, ten two-story houses, and Jos. H. 
Stonaker, twenty-four two-story houses. 

Columbus, Ga.—Depot.—Contract for erec- 
tion of freight depot awarded to Butts & 
Cooper by Georgia Midland Railroad. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—College.—The Tennessee 
Medical College will erect new college and 
hospital buildings; Dr. J. C. Cawood, pres- 
ident. 


Louisville, Ky.—Warehouses.—Harry Mc- 
Donald is preparing plans for warehouse for 
Laub Bros.; W. B. Belknap & Co. are hav- 
ing plans prepared for eight-story ware- 
house. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Dwelling.—Dr. Bald- 
win will erect a dwelling at No. 9 Bain- 
bridge street. 

Newport News, Va.—Church.—It is pro- 
posed to build a $20,000 church. Address 
Ed M. Holt. 


Washington, D. C.—Dwellings.—Francis 
Leonard, to build three-story residence; 
Mrs. V. Raymond, a four-story apartment- 
house; Barr & Sanner, three houses; Mrs. 
M. Eichman, two-story frame house; Wm. 
P. Davison, two three-story houses; J. H. 
Graham, two dwellings; C. C. James, a 
residence, etc. 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 


Railways. 


Bolivar, Mo.—George 8. Goode & Co. (tem- 
porary address El Paso, Texas,) have se- 
cured a contract for extending a railroad 
line from Bolivar to Osceola, already re- 
ferred to in the Manufacturers’ Record. 


Bonne Terre, Mo.—The Mississippi River 
& Bonne Terre Railroad Co. is considering, 
it is reported, an extension of its road from 
Doe Run to Memphis, Tenn., a distance of 
about 160 miles. C. H. Sharman is general 
manager of the company. 


Bristol, Tenn.—It is reported that the 
Bristol Belt Line Railroad Co. has de- 
termined to extend its road a short distance 
in the suburbs. Samuel V. Vance is general 
superintendent. 


Clay City, Ky.—It is reported that the 
Center Lumber Co. is considering the plan 
of building a railroad a distance of ten 
miles. M. H. Courtney is interested in the 
company. 

Columbus, Miss.—The Columbus, Fulton 
& Northern Railroad Co. has been organ- 
ized, with Newman Coyce, president; J. 
W. Buchanan, vice-president, and J. T. Sen- 
ter, secretary. The company proposes to 
build a railroad line from Columbus to 
Nashville, Tenn., by the way of Fulton, 
Tenn., and Pittsburb Landing, Tenn. 


Cordele, Ga.—The city has voted an issue 
of $5000 in bonds to insure the extension of 
the Georgia & South Carolina Railroad to 
Cordele. It will be built from Tennille to 
Cordele. James U. Jackson, of Augusta, 
Ga., is one of the promoters of the line. 
(This, it is understood, is to be a portion of 
the Georgia Southwestern system, which 
includes a number of lines already in opera- 
tion, and is to be extended in Southern 
Georgia.—Ed.] 

Elba, Ala.—It is reported that the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railroad Co. is considering 
the extension of its line from Troy to Biba, 
a distance of twenty-five miles. H. M. 
Comer, at Savannah, Ga., is president of the 
company. 

Elkton, Md.—The Cherry Hill, Elkton & 
Chesapeake City Blectric Railroad Co. has 
been organized to build a line in Maryland, 
between the towns mentioned, and will 
make an effort to obtain $58,000, which was 
voted for the proposed Elkton & Southern 
Railroad. It is understood that New York 
parties are interested in the scheme. The 
officers are Frank H. Mackey, president, 
and Charles H. Smith, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Flovilla, Ga.—A correspondent of the 
Manufacturers’ Record states W. S. Smith, 





of Flovilla, and Samuel Cars, of Vilna, 
Ga., are securing the right of way for the 
proposed railroad between Smith’s Mills 
and Flovilla. 


Fredericksburg, Va.—It is reported that 
the Virginia, Fredericksburg & Western 
Railroad Co. has issued $534,000 in bonds 
for the construction of its line in Virginia. 
It is stated that the section between Ired- 
ericksburg and Millenbeck, on tidewater, a 
distance of ninety miles, will be built first. 
Hon. Charles H. Gibson, of Baston, Md., is 
president of the company. 


Fulton, Ala.—The Scotch Lumber Co. ad- 
vises the Manufacturers’ Record that it has 
begun work upon the Alabama & Tombig- 
bee Railroad, which is to extend from the 
town of Lower Peach Tree, on the Alabama 
river, to Coffeeville, on the Tombigbee 
river. The road is to be thirty-seven miles 
long, and is now under construction. It 
will pass through an extensive tract of tim- 
ber land. It will be equipped with new 
rails and rolling stock and built of the best 
material. 

Hannibal, Mo.—T. Thomson, general man- 
ager of the Hannibal Traction Co., writes 
the Manufacturers’ Record that arrange- 
ments may be made to extend its line to 
Palmyra. The extension is contingent upon 
floating a bond issue. 

Horatio, Ark.—T. M. Richardson, presi- 
dent of the Yellow River Valley Railroad 
Co., advises the Manufacturers’ Record that 
it will build about eight miles of line for 
logging purposes. Contracts for clearing, 
grading, etc., will be let in about ten days. 
No rails or rolling stock have as yet been 
secured. 


New Orleans, La.--It is reported that the 
East Louisiana Railroad Co. has determined 
to extend its line from Covington north to 
Franklinton, La., a distance of thirty miles. 
John Poitevent is president of the company. 


Sistersville, W. Va.—The Sistersville & 
Salem Railroad Co. has been formed to 
build the proposed road between Sisters- 
ville and Salem, W. Va., where it will con- 
nect with the Baltimore & Ohio system. 
Among those interested are A. B. Smith, 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., and W. R. Fitch, 
of New Martinsville. The distance is thirty 
miles. 

Stamps, Ark.—General Manager J. A. 
Buchanan, of the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railroad Co., informs the Manufacturers’ 
Record that arrangements are being made 
to extend the Louisiana & Arkansas south 
to a connection with the Minden Railroad, 
as already announced. Arrangements will 
probably be made within the next sixty 
days. 

Victoria, La.—It is reported that the Vic- 
toria Lumber Co. will extend its lumber 
railroad a distance of about seven miles to 
Many, La., where it will connect with the 
Kansas City, Tittsburg & Gulf system. 
The road is now in operation for a distance 
of eleven miles. 

Street Railways. 


Baltimore, Md.—The City Passenger Rali- 
way Co. has awarded the contract for 
changing its Gay Street and Madison Ave- 
nue division from cable to trolley system to 
Messrs. Gill & Co.; of Philadelphia. The 
divisions represent about eight miles of 
line, and the changes are to be made within 
ninety days. Walter 8S. Franklin is presi- 
dent of the company. 


Savannah, Ga.—The Savannah bElectric 
Railway Co. may extend its trolley system 
to Montgomery, in the suburbs, and rebuild 
the present line now being operated by anli- 
mal power. George Parsons is manager of 
the company. 





Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted. 


Manufacturers and others in need 
of machinery of any kind are re- 
quested to consult our advertising 
columns, and if they cannot find just 
what they wish, if they will send us 
particulars as to the kind of machin- 
ery needed we will make their wants 
known free of cost, and in this way 
secure the attention of machinery 
manufacturers throughout the coun- 
try. The MANUFACTURERS’ REC- 
ORD has received during the week 
the following particulars as to ma- 
chinery that is wanted. 





Baking-powder Factory.—J. Laukota Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., wants information re- 
garding manufacture of baking powder, es 
timates on cost of machinery, etc. 


Bicycle.—T. Henry Carpenter, McDaniel, 
Ga., wants to buy a bicycle, 





Boiler and Engine.—J. M. Neely, Merry- 
ville, La., wants a second-hand engine and 
boiler suitable for small saw mill. 


Boiler and BEngine.—Lacy Manufacturing 
Co., Fayetteville, N. ©., wants a 50-horse- 
power boiler, with stack, and a 25-horse- 
power engine. 

Boilers and Engine.—See ‘“Blectric-light 
Machinery.”’ 


Bridge.—Bids will be opened December 
80 for the construction of a steel or wooden 
lattice bridge over the Chattahoochee river, 
near Gainesville, Ga. Bids must accom- 
pany check for $500, payable to Dr. EB. B. 
Dixon, chairman of committee. Plans of 
bridge are on file at county clerk’s office in 
Gainesville and at office of ordinary, Cum- 
mings, Ga. 


Bridge.—The commissioners of Leflore 
county, Miss., will let contracts in January 
for the construction of an iron or steel 
bridge. Address G. EB. Williamson, county 
clerk. 


Canning Machinery.—D. F. Stover, Bast 
Stone Gap, Va.,. wants estimates on ma-~ 
chinery for canning factory. 


Cement, Stone and Lumber—U. 8S. Engi- 
neer Office, 166 Granby Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing and deliver- 
ing cement, broken stone and yellow-pine 
lumber at Fort Monroe, Va., will be re- 
ceived here until January 11; ’98. Informa- 
tion furnished on application. Thos. L. 
Casey, captain engineers. 


Construction Supplies.— The Louisiana 
Central Construction Co., Limited, Shreve- 
port, La., Clarence Bllerbe, president, is in 
the market for one dozen second-hand flats. 

Cotton Gin—Richard Hames, Jr., New Lon- 
don, N. C., wants prices on cotton gin, 
small plant. 

Cotton-mill Machinery.—W. T. Armstrong, 
Richmond, Va., wants to buy winding ma- 
chine to wind cone-shape twine. 


Electrical Machinery. — Boilers, engines 
and electrical apparatus will be wanted for 
a large power plant now projected. Yor in- 
formation address Box 277, Norfolk, Va. 

BHlectrical Motors.—F. O. Sawyer Paper 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., will probably want elec- 
trical motors, éte. 


Electric - light Machinery. — Established 
company in Virginia wants to contract for 
engines, boilers and dynamos to extend 
plant; wants two 300 to 350-horse-power 
compound condensing engines of about 200 
RPM, complete, with high-pressure boil- 
ers, surface condensers, pumps, etc.; dyna- 
mos to be attached to above, to operate 3000 
to 4000 16-candle-power incandescent lamps 
and about 200 horse-power in motors, Jong- 
est circuit not extending one and one-half 
miles from station. Address Extension, 
care of Hotel Portsmouth, Portsmouth, Va. 
_Electric-light Plant.—F. W. Mclivaine, 
Sulphur, Ky., wants to correspond with 
electric-light plant builders. 

Electric-light Plant.—Beecher Smith, Som- 
erset, Ky., is in the market for engines, 
dynamos, etc., or complete electric-light 
plant. 

Electric-light Plant.—A. Huber, Moultrie, 
Ga., wants bids on 75 to 125-incandescent- 
light dynamo, new or second-hand, etc. 

Electric-light Plant.—Bids will be opened 
January 15 for the erection of electric-light 
plant for city of Douglasville, Ga. Address 
F. Lederlee, engineer, Atlanta, Ga. (See 
‘Water Works.’’) 

Elevator Machinery.—F. 0. Sawyer Co., © 
St. Louis, Mo., will probably want elevator 
machinery for six-story building. 

Engine.—Dietz, Schumacher & Boye, Cin- 
cinnati, O., are in the market for 50 to 60- 
borse-power steam engine. 

Flats.—See ‘‘Construction Supplies.” 


Flour Mill.—W. A. Bowers, Sevierville, 
Tenn., will want equipment for changing 
mill to the roller process. 

Flour Mill.—Richard Eames, Jr., New 
London, N. C., wants prices on roller flour 
mill. 


Foundry, ete.—See ‘‘Machine-shop HEquip- 
ment.’”’ 

Gas Bngine.--American Signal Co., 1533 
Guilford avenue, Baltimore, Md., wants a 
second-hand 12-horse-power gas engine. 

Hardware.— Leon Cleveland, Cleburne, 
Texas, wants to correspond with makers of 
hardware and implements, etc. 

Ice Machinery.—F. W. Mclivaine, Sul- 
phur, Ky., wants to correspond with mak- 
ers of ice machinery. 

Laundry Machinery.—-F. W. MclIlvaine, 
Sulphur, Ky., wants to correspond with 
manufacturers of steam-laundry equip- 
ments. 


Machine-shop Equipment. The Dora 


Foundry, Car Wheel & Machine Co., Pu- 
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laski, Va., wants bids on six-ton traveling 
crane for foundry (hand), six-ton jib crane 
(hand-power), cupola, and complete set of 
tools and machinery for boiler shop; W. J. 
Alford, superintendent. 


Machine Tools.—P. W. Price, Barnwell, 
8S. C., wants to buy good second-band tools, 
engine lathe, ete., for machine shop. 


Machine Tools.—Leaksville Cotton Mills, 
Leaksville, N. C., wants to buy a good sec- 
ond-hand shaper, hand drill, gear cutter, 
small lathe, ete. 


Machine Tools.—T. F. Lowe, Sheltonsville, 
Ga., wants to buy second-hand shaper, 20- 
inch, in good condition. 


Railway Equipment.—Haskins, Williams 
& Co., 1916 Morris avenue, Birmingham, 
Ala., are in the market for a seven to ten- 
ton standard-gauge switching locomotive; 
also a 24 to 35-ton standard-gauge switch- 
ing locomotive, saddle-tank preferred; must 
be in good condition and cheap. 


Kailway Equipment.—- Chattanooga & 
Lookout Mountain Railroad Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is in the market for one sec- 
ond-hand standard-gauge (mogul preferred) 
locomotive from thirty-five to forty-five 
tons, about 16x24-inch cylinder, with pony 
trucks, not over 48-inch driver, equipped 
with vacuum brake and double sand boxes; 
must be in first-class condition; steepest 
grade is 4% per cent. Address J. T. Crass, 
president and general manager. 

Sewing Machine.—T. Henry Carpenter, 
McDaniel, Ga., wants to buy a sewing ma- 
chine. 


Spice Machinery.—J. Laukota Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., wants information regarding 
the manufacture of spices, estimates on 
machinery, ete. 


Water Works.—Bids will be opened Janu- 
ary 15 for the construction of water works 
for city of Douglasville, Ga. Address F. 
Lederlee, engineer, Atlauta, Ga. (See ‘‘Elec- 
tric-light Plant.’’) 

Water-works Equipment, etc. — Sanford 
Water & Light Co., W. J. Edwards, presi- 
dent, Sanford, -_N. C., invites bids on 
artesian-well machine, eight-inch, 800 feet; 
artesian-well pump; artesian pipe casing, 
six-inch and eight-inch; 3000 feet cast-iron 
water main, four-inch, and fire hydrants. 

Well-drilling Machinery.—W. P. Baughain, 
Washington, N. C., wants to buy well-drill- 
ing machinery. 

Woodworking Machinery.—J. 8S. Barton 
Bros., Centre Point, Ark., want good sec- 
ond-hand spoke-tenoning machine for spoke 
ends. 

Woodworking Machinery.—Salem Kile & 
Son, Grafton, O., want addresses of manu- 
facturers of automatic.machines for sawing 
handle strips. 

Woolen Mill.—John T. Peia, Jacks Mill, 
Va., will want woolen-mill machinery. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Cotton Machinery.—The Lowell Machine 
Shop, Lowell, Mass., has received an order 
from the Willimantic Linen Co., Williman- 
tic, Conn., for a lot of drawing. 








Cotton Machinery.—The Easton & Burn- 
ham Machine Co., of Pawtucket, R. I., re- 
ports a good demand for spoolers, spinning 
spindles, separators for spinning frames, 
ete. 


Cotton Machinery.—J. A. Gowdey & Son, 
reed wanufacturers, Providence, RR. L, 
have been awarded the order for the reeds 
for the new EKarnclifle Woolen Mill, in that 
city. 


Iron and Oysters.—The annual roast of the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co.,of East Berlin, Conn., 
was held last week. Iron and oysters and 
other concomitants of a fine time were in- 
telligently discussed. 


Oil-mill Contract.—Contract for the erec- 
tion complete of a SO0-ton cottonseed-oil mill 
at Torreon, Coahuila, Mexico, has been 
awarded to the Buckeye Iron and Brass 
Works, of Dayton, Ohio. 


College Education.—Those desirous of ob- 
taining a college education by the corre- 
spondence system would find it of advan- 
tage to address the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


Mining Screens.—The perforating works 
of A. J. Beckley & Co., of Garwood, N. J., 
are busy on mining screens for the Western 
mines, including 100 screens for the Klon- 
dike placer mining district, which are soon 
to leave for the Pacific coast. 


Cotton-mill Machinery.—The works of the 
Morris Safe Co., at Readville, Mass., have 


been purchased by the Universal Loom Co., 


of Taunton, Mass. The Universal Loom Co. 
will remove its business to Readville and 
utilize the new works in the manufacvure 
of its well-known looms, ete. 


Hotel at Columbia, 8. C.—In the ‘‘Colum- 
bia” Hotel at Columbia, S. C., travelers are’ 
offered every device that modern ingenuity 
has evolved for the comfort and pleasure 
of those who live in hotels. Mr. M. F. Nix- 
son, the proprietor of this hostelry, is well 
known as a host throughout the South. 


Saw Mills, ete.—The Brownell Co., of 
Dayton. O., manufacturer of saw mills, en- 
gines, etc., announces that Mr. George M. 
Chandler (late of the Chandler & Taylor 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.,) has connected 
himself with the company in the capacity of 
salesman and will visit all his friends and 
acquaintances in the near future. 


Steam Appliances.—The Carnegie Steel 
Co., Limited, has recently contracted with 
James Bonar & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., for 
22,500 horse-power Pittsburg feed-water 
heaters and purifiers, for Lucy Furnace de- 
partment. This is probably the largest 
month’s business ever placed by one con- 
cern for feed-water heaters and purifiers. 


Exhaust Heads.—The effect of our recent 
advertising is being felt by Bingham & Co., 
of 232 Cherry street, Philadelphia, Pa. Re- 
cent mails have brought the firm inquiries 
from Hamilton, Ont.; Port Chester, N. Y.; 
San Antonio, Texas; Commonwealth, Wis.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Selma, Ala.; Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Pueblo, Col., and New Or- 
leans, besides the nearby mail. The firm 
lias recently increased its working force 
and can give all orders for exhaust heads, 
ete., prompt shipment. sg 


Valves.—Among the large orders received 
lately by the Foster Engineering Co., of 
Newark, N. J., we note 104 valves of sizes 
from three-quarters of an inch to three 
inches for new office building in New York; 
seven 10-inch valves for the Madison Avenue 
IWlectric Railway Line; other 12-inch, 10- 
inch and eight-inch orders, and a contract 
for sixty-three vaives for three United 
States battleships under construction at 
Newport News, Va. The company's agent 
in Great Britain has ordered a full line of 
Foster regulators up to twelve inches, in- 
clusive, and its agent on the Continent has 
placed orders with Krupp, in Germany, and 
for the railroads of Russia, Germany, 
France, Austria, Holland, Belgium and 
Switzerland. 

Internally-Fired Water-Tube Boilers.—In- 
ternally-fired water-tube boilers have come 
to be recognized as containing many ele- 
ments of economy not found in other types, 
as the heat is all utilized. In this class par- 
ticular attention is called to the Tonkin 
patent internally-fired water-tube boiler, 
the proprietors of which are John Eaton, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., and John J. Tonkin, of 26 
Cortlandt street, New York city. The 
principal features of the Tonkin boiler may 
be briefly stated as a partition in the com- 
bustion chamber, between the tubes, which 
compels the heat to travel twice the length 
of the tubes before passing into the chim- 
ney. Soot can be blown from the tubes in 
this boiler without opening doors into the 
furnace and lowering the temperature of 
the gases. The circulation is so rapid on 
account of large chambers at each end of 
tubes that it is impossible for any sedi- 
ment to deposit on the tube surface. Eight 
tests showed from 11.084 to 12.963 pounds 
of water evaporated per pound of coal 
burned, and intelligent users of boilers will 
readily recognize the merit of such results. 
The Tonkin boiler is made to pass United 
States government inspection, and is suit- 
able for marine and all other purposes. 
There is ample room in it for the free cir- 
culation of water, which is of the highest 
importance. The tubes are all of the same 
lereth and can be cleaned inside or readily 
rep! iced, as there is a handhole opposite 
each tube at either end. All parts can be 
examined by entering a manhole. The out- 
side of the tubes are cleaned quickly and 
thoroughly by passing a steam cleaner 
through the stay-bolts at each end, and 
such a cleaner is furnished with each boiler. 
The Tonkin boilers in use have always af- 
forded their users the utmost satisfaction, 
and the results of tests made of them in 
different plants where they have been in- 
stalled speak volumes for the efficiency and 
worth of their economical and evaporative 
features. The Tonkin’s descriptive cata- 
logue (October, ’97,) gives in detail the spec- 
ifications and important features of this 





boiler, and results of some of the tests re- 
ferred to above are shown. We produce one 
of them here: Boiler tested at City Island, 
New York city, August 25, 1897—Duration 





of test, 12 hours; heating surface, 900 
square feet; grate surface, 18 square feet; 
ratio of grate to heating surface, 1 to 50; 
kind of fuel used, Pocahontas coal; temper- 
ature of feed water, 70 degrees; average 
steam pressure by gauge, 125 pounds; aver- 
age temperature of escaping gases, 492 de- 
grees; pounds of dry coal burned, 3910; 
pounds of refuse, 291; pounds of combusti- 
ble, 3619; per cent. of refuse, 7.44; pounds 
of coal burned per hour, 325.8; pounds of 
coal burned per square foot of grate per 
hour, 18.1; total water evaporated, 49,588 
pounds; pounds of water evaporated per 
pound of coal from and at 212 degrees, 12.68; 
pounds of water evaperated per pound of 
combustible from and at 212 degrees, 13.70; 
rated horse-power, 100; horse-power devel- 
oped during test, 119; per cent. above rated 
capacity, 19. Calorimeter trials showed 
steam to be absolutely dry. 


TRADE LITERATURE. 


Calendar.—The Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
of Marion, O., has issued a business man’s 
calendar for ’98, 





‘98 Calendar.—The ‘’98 calendar of the 
Magnolia Metal Co., of New York city (268 
West street), is extremely neat and handy 
for office-desk use. 





Souvenir Pocketbook.—A most convenient 
pocketbook for carrying bills has been is- 
sued by More, Jones & Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., manufacturers of ‘‘Hoo-Hoo” babbitt 
metal. The pocketbook is made of black 
leather and is handy indeed for the purpose 
for which it is intended. 








Every-day Coal Washer.—A special cata- 
logue issued by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., of Columbus, O., describes and illus- 
trates the Jeffrey-Robinson coal-washing 
system, equipments for which the company 
manufactures and erects. This washer will 
successfully wash screenings as a whole; 
also nut, pea and slack coal separately. The 
washer described in the catalogue was 
erected for the sole purpose of washing 
coal for prospective purchasers. 


Natural Asphalt Rooting.—This roofing 
has been in successful use for the past 
eighteen years on many of the largest and 
finest manufacturing, railroad, office and 
public buildings in this country. The roof- 
ing is manufactured from Trinidad natural 
asphalt material by the Warren Chemical 
& Manufacturing Co., of 81 and 88 Fulton 
street, New York city. In a book just is- 
sued the company presents photographic re- 
productions of some of the prominent build- 
ings which have utilized this roofing in their 
construction, ; 


Ice-plant Supplies.—Catalogue No. 5 of 
the Fred W. Wolf Co., of Chicago, DL, 
illustrates and describes completely the 
large line of ammonia fittings, ice and re- 
frigerating-machine supplies, etc., which the 
company manufactures and furnishes. All 
the equipment produced by the Wolf Com- 
pany is designed with the greatest care, 
and with a view of obtaining the best pos- 
sible results. To mention the fact that the 
“Linde” ice and refrigerating machine is 
built by this company will be ample testi- 
mony of the excellence of its general line 
of supplies. 


Woodworking Machinery.—A third edition 
has been issued by the H. B. Smith Ma- 
chine Co., of Smithville, N. J., of its souve- 
nir catalogue of its exhibit at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. The company builds an ex- 
tensive line of machines for woodworking 
purposes, and at the fair above referred to 
received special awards on molding ma- 
chines, tenoning machines, planing ma- 
chines, carvers, etc. The Smith Company's 
machines are all fully tested and guaran- 
teed, and those interested in this class of 
equipment would find its catalogue of value 
and interest. 





Literary Notes. 





American Railway Management. By 
Henry S. Haines. Publishers, John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 
This is a collection of addresses deliv- 

ered at the semi-annual meetings of the 

American Railway Association and else- 

where by Henry 8S. Haines, formerly 

vice-president and general manager of 
the Plant system, ex-president of the 

American Railway Association, ete. 

They relate to matters connected with 

the management of railways in the 

United States, and have some value, 

either as indicating opinions prevalent at 





the time that they were prepared, or as 
bearing upon the development of the 
American railway system from its incep- 
tion to the present time. Though, for the 
most part, produced upon the spur of the 
moment, as opportunities offered during 
a busy life, some of them contain infor- 
mation gathered from various sources 
which cannot he so readily obtained else- 
where. or these reasons their publica- 
tion in more accessible form is valuable. 


Hymns that Have Helped. Compiled by 
W. T. Stead. Publisher, Doubleday & 
McClure Co., New York. Price $1. 
The firm of Doubleday & McClure have 

only recently entered the field of general 

publication. But they have shown an ap- 
preciation of the wants of readers that 
promises great success for them. Not 
the least among their issues is the little 
volume, “Hymns that Have Helped.” 

Mr. Stead in his preface has not gone 

astray in the assertion that the songs of 

the English-speaking people are mostly 
hymns. This is particularly true of 

America, where the words and music 

that last are those of praise and thanks- 

giving. Some of them have come from 
the middle ages, others are of newer 
birth. Those collected in this volume are 
familiar to every one person in ten, per- 
haps, but their interest is increased by 
copious notes dealing with their author- 
ship, and frequently by the accompany- 
ing rendering in the original Latin, 
Italian, French and German. 


Trayers for Every Day. Compiled by 
Mrs. Mary Wilder Tileston. Publish- 
er, the Donbleday & McClure Co., 
New York. Price $1. 

In this volume is presented a prayer for 
each day in the year, with the name of 
its author. The prayers have been 
drawn from many sources, there being no 
limitations of creed or time, and the 
eatholicity of judgment in their selection 
is revealed in general tone of simplicity 
und directness which pervades them. 
Those suitable for special occasions may 
be readily assembled through a _ full 
index. 


In an article in the January number of 
Frank’ Leslie’s Popular Monthly, enti- 
tled “Fair Cincinnati,” Charles Thomas 
Logan describes graphically the attrac- 
tious of the “Queen City of the West.” 
Other illustrated papers are “Beet-Sugar 
Culture in California,” by Frederick M. 
Turner; “The Lance in the German 
Army,” “New Year's Day Festivities,” 
“A Probable Giorgione,”’ and “The San 
Carlos Indians.” 


Peunsylvania Railroad Co. Will Issue 
Clerical Orders for 1898 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. an- 
nounces that the issue of clerical orders 
will be continued for 1898 on the same 
lines as in effect at present. 

Application blanks may be obtained of 
ticket agents, and same should reach the 
General Office by December 20, so that 
orders may be mailed December 31 to 
clergymen entitled to receive them. Or- 
ders will be issued only on individual ap- 
plication of clergymen, to be made on 
blanks furnished by the Company and 
certified to by one of its agents. 


Christmas and New Year Excursion 
Rates via the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Kailway. 





Conforming to its past custom, all 
agents of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railway will sell reduced-rate excursion 
tickets between all points on its own line, 
also to points on its connecting lines, for 
the Christmas and New Year Holidays. 

Excursion tickets will be on sale De- 
cember 23, 24 and 25, 1897, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1898, good to return until Janu- 
ary 4, 1898. For further information ap- 
ply to any agent of the Wheeling & Lake 


, Erie Railway, or address J. F. Town- 


send, assistant general passenger agent, 
Toledo, O. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS. 


The Manufacturers’ Record invites infor- 
mation about Southern financial matters, 
items of news about new institutions, divi- 
dends declared, securities to be issued, open- 
ings for new banks, and general discussions 
of financial subjects bearing upon Southern 
matters. 

No advertisements but those of a financial 
character will be accepted for this page. 


For Free Banking in Virginia. 





A bill has been introduced in the Vir- 
ginia assembly having as its specific ob- 
ject “to give the citizens of Virginia the 
right and the liberty to organize banks 
clothed and invested with all the power 
that can be given them by a sovereign 
State, subject only to the limitations and 
restrictions of the federal constitution, 
and the acts of Congress passed in pur- 
suance thereof.” 

There is a long preamble to the bill, in 
which it is declared that the 10 per cent. 
tax on State bank issues is unconstitu- 
tional. The question of the constitution- 
ality of a national law is usually de- 
cided by the United States Supreme 
Court. 


High Price for Augusta Bonds. 





According to a dispatch from Augusta, 
Ga., the city council has already arranged 
to sell the proposed issue of $100,000 in 
3% per cent. refunding bonds at par. 
This is a remarkably high rate for 3% 
per cent. bonds, and indicates the sub- 
stantial basis of the city and the desira- 
bility of its securities. 


New Corporations. 


The Dyer Investment Co. has been or- 
ganized at Augusta, Ga., by D. B. Dyer, 
Wm. B. Moore and others, with $150,000 
capital. 

The Concordia Savings Bank of Con- 
cordia, Mo., has been organized by F. H 
Bartman and others, with $25,000 
capital. 

The National Debenture Co. has been 
formed at wont Worth, Texas, with $6000 
capital, by T. H. Shuester, T. W. Powell 
and others. 

A bank has been organized at Glenville, 
W. Va., with $25,000 capital, to be 
known as the Gilmer County Bank. N. 
A. Bennett is president, and John Clay- 
pool, cashier. 

It is understood that another national 
bank will be organized at Asheville, N. 
C., with $100,000 capital. J. W. Nor- 
wood, of Wilmington, N. C., is among 
those interested. 

The Burke County Bank has been 
formed at Morganton, N. C., with $25,- 
000 capital. The following have been 
elected officers: Directors, Clement Geit- 
ner, H. W. Connelly, A. A. Shuford, J. 
I). Elliott and S. R. Collett; president, 
Clement Geitner; vice-president, H. W. 
Connelly; cashier, A. M. Ingold. 


New Securities. 





The town of Cordele, Ga., has voted in 
favor of issuing $7000 in bonds. The 
mayor will give further information. 

It is reported that J. M. Finn, of Dub- 
lin, Ga., has purchased the issue of $2000 
per cent. bonds offered by that town at 
pur. 

The board of bond trustees of Sanford, 
I‘la., will receive proposals until January 
1 for $38,000 6 per cent. bonds for im- 
provement purposes. 

The town of Liberty, Mo., will vote on 
the question of issuing $45,000 worth of 
5 per cent. bonds for improvements on 
January 4. The mayor will give further 
information. 

It is reported that W. 
Sons, of Cleveland, 
chased the issue of $ 


J. Hayes & 
Ohio, have pur- 
30,000 worth of 5 
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per cent. bonds offered by Fairmont, W. 
Va., at 100.30. 

It is stated that Caldwell parish, Lou- 
isiana, will soon place on the market 
$20,000 worth of 6 per cent. bonds for a 
new bridge. The board of commission- 
ers may be addressed at Columbia, La. 

The city of Macon, Ga., has sold $100,- 
000 worth of receivers’ certificates at par. 
They will be used for the payment of in- 
terest on water-works bonds and for im- 
provements to the water-works plant in 
the city. 

Edward C. Jones & Co., of New York, 
have purchased the issue of $40,000 
worth of 5 per cent. bonds issued by 
Greenwood, S. C., at 107.25. Among the 
bids were offers from Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and New York. 


Dividends and Interest. 


The Citizens’ Bank of Savannah has 
declared a dividend of $3 per share. 

The St. Louis Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., has declared a dividend of 12 per 
cent. 

The Richmond & Petersburg Railroad 
Co. has declared a dividend of $3.50 per 
share. 

The Baltimore City Passenger Railway 
Co. has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 5 per cent. 

The Alabama Home Building Associa- 
tion has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 3 per cent. 

The Times-Democrat Publishing Co., 





J. Wu. MippEnporr. 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange. 


Ww. B. Oxrver. 
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LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


BOUGHT AT INVESTMENT PRICES. 


WRITE ME FOR QUOTATIONS. 


If you have a large line of Life Insurance to place, I can make it worth your 
while to communicate with me. 


E. A. COWLEY, No. 712 poe tart NATIONAL BANK, BALTIMORE, MD. 











of New jl’ — has declared a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. 

The Petersburg Railroad Co. has‘ de- 
clared a dividend of $3.50 per share. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac Railroad Co. has declared .a divi- 
dend of $3.50 per share. 

The New Orleans National Bank of 
New Orleans, La., has declared a divi- 
dend of $15 per share. 

The Security Storage & Trust Co. of 
Baltimore has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 2% per cent. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo., has declared a dividend for 
the quarter of 1% per cent. 

The Commercial Guarantee Co. of 
Richmond has declared a dividend of 4 
per cent. for the last six months. 





Literary | Notes. 


Warrior Gap. By Capt. Charles King. 
Publisher, F. Tennyson Neely, New 
York and London. 

Captain King is a prolific writer of 
stories of military adventure. He deals 
with many phases of life in the army, 
but whether he writes of incidents of the 
late war, of riots in Chicago or of con- 
flicts with the Indians, he never loses his 
charm of congeniality and of entertain- 
ing diction. “Warrior Gap” tells a story 
treating of war with Red Cloud and the 
exploits of brave troopers in the Black 
Hills, the villainy of the _ redskins, 
though, being equalled by that of an 
army officer who supplies the dark side 
of the plot. 


Men, Women and Manners in Colonial 
Times. By Sydney Geo. Fisher. Pub- 
lisher, the J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. Two volumes. Price $3. 
These volumes will be a leading his- 

torical work of 1898. The revival of in- 

terest in that field of letters during the 
past twenty years has given this country 
many valuable publications. Many of 
them, particularly those dealing with the 
colonial period, have been largely a re- 
writing of history in the light of the 
availability of long-forgotten documents 
dealing with the politics and military 

There have been 

voluminous attempts at depicting the real 

life of the people of a particular region 


movements of the day. 


through heavy drafts upon original docu- 
But Mr. Fisher’s work is differ- 
ent from all others. In narrative form 
he has drawn a vivid picture of Ameri- 
cans in the years between the setilement 
of Virginia and the declaration of inde- 
pendence. He shows that he has read 
widely at original sources, but he does 
not burden his papers with long extracts 


ments, 


in original diction, which passes with 
some for learning, neither does he dis- 
tract the attention of the reader by foot- 
notes and references. But he carries one 
along a journey from Massachusetts to 


Georgia, letting him have glimpses of the 





interior of colonial homes and mingle 
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with the occupations and pastimes of the 
people. He enables one to have a clear 
understanding of the important influ- 
ences, social, moral, racial, political and 
constitutional, in which was born the 
His work is notable 
not merely in summarizing what was 


American republic. 


done, but in explaining how and why it 
It is one that will be a per- 
manent authority. 


was done. 
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Buckeye Iron and Brass Works ... 
Buffalo Forge Co. ... 
Bureau of Freigh and Transporta- 
tion, Charleston, S. C 
Burgess, Chas. S.. ‘ 
Burr Slesufactaring Co. 
Burt Labelling Machine Co... 
Bushnell, G. H., Press Co 
Byers, Jno. F., Machine Co 


Farquhar, A. B.,Co., Limited...... 


Fernandina Oil & Creosote Works. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md 
Fitz-Hugh & Co......... ee 


Poe eee ee eee eee re 


Foos Gas Engine Co 


eeeeee 
eeseeee 


Fort Wayne Electric Corporation.. 
Fossick Co., T. L 
Freese, E. M., & Co.... .. ..... 


eee ee Bee ee eeee 


TeCCE Ee eeC eee ee eee 


Froehling, Dr. Henry. 
Fuel Economizer Co 


eee eee eee eeeeee 


TOPE EESOSEO TCC OCOSCOOCE 


anaes Lime Co 
Cameron, A. S., Steam Pump Wks.. 
Cameron & Barkley Co 
Card Electric Co 
‘ardwell Machine Co 
Carlin’s, Thomas, Sons ..... 
Carne!l, George 
Caroline Iron Works 
Carver Cotton Gin Co 


TRE HR eee eee eeeee 


Gandy Belting Co. 
Garrett, C. S., & Son 
General Fire Extinguisher Co..... 
Gilbert, C. M., & Co 
Glaskin, George F., & Co........ ee 
Glen Cove Machine Co., Ltd....... 25 
Globe Machine Works 
Golden's Foundry & Machine Co.. 
Gowdey, J. A., & Son 
Graphite Lubricating Co 
Grasty, Robt. Ware.. 


Cee eee e eee eeee 
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. 19 


Fulton Steam Boiler Wks. & Fdry. 


Tee e eee ee eee eee 


Sete eee eeeeee 


eee eee eee ee eeee 


eee weet wees 
ete ee tweens 


Green, Andrew H...e.sees. eseees 20 
Gremery Co., C. Bececcces: eves oss- 
Grosse, L., Art Glass Warks....... 


Morse Twist Drill Mch. Co..... 
Morse, Williams & Co..........+++ 
Mueller, H., Mig. Co. ... 
Mundt & Sons..... 


Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co....... 
Haines, William S....... ese 
Hales & Ballinger... 
Hanika, C., & Sons..... 
Hansell Spring Co........ 
Harrington & King Perforat’g Co.. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Co 
Hartley’s Boiler Works,........ 
Hazard Mfg. Co.........+ 


Murray, Dougal & Co... 
Murray, James & Son... 


Sie 


National Paint Works 
National Pipe Bending Co.... 
National Roofing & Supply Co..... 
New Atlantic Hotel.... ° 
New Columbus Bridge Co 
N. J. Car Spring & Rubber Co..... 
Newburg Ice Mch. & Engine Co... 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Doth COs. crcccsscccccveccces sses 90 
New Process Rawhide Co 
New Rapid Dry Ki'n Co, 
New York kquipment Co.. 

New York Fireproof Covering Co. 
Niagara Stamping & Tool Co 
Nicholson File Co.........0..00005: 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 
Norfolk & Western R. R .......s.0 
Norrish, Burnham & Co..... 
North American Metaline Co. 
Norton Emery Wheel Co........... 
Boye Be Tredieii...ccccccsee éccces : 


SPREE Cee eee ee eee 


Hench & Dromgold.. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Limited.. 
Hickman, Williams & Co....... 
Hiertz, Theo., & Son.. 


Holmes, E. &e B., Mach: nery Co... 
Holmes Fibre Graphite Mfg. Co.. 
Holt, S. Lg & Co.cc cooce coe 
Hoopes & Townsend.. 
Houston, Levi, Co.. 
Howard, B. C....... 
Humphryes Mfg. Co , The........ 


Hutton Engineering Co 


Illinois Central Railroad........... 
India Alkali Works............. ise 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co......... 
International Corres. Schools 


Otto Gas Baaine Works 


Pancoast, Henry B., & Co 
Patitz, A. Messesseeses os 
Paxson, J. W., & Co....... oe 
Peacock, George..... betwosducebsns 


Jackson Mfg Co. 
Jeansville Iron Works Co.... 
Jenkins Bros.............+++ seenees ° 
Jewell Belting Co.... ........085 vr Peck-Hammond Co 
Penberthy Injector Co.. .......... 
Perkins Mfg. Co. 
Pettee Machine Works..... 
Philadelphia Bourse. . 
Philadelphia Eng. Works, Ltd..... 
Phila. Machine Screw Works..... 

Philadelphia Steel Roofing Co.... 

Piqua Copying Machine Co....... 

Pittsburg Locomotive Works 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Pittsburg Tool Steel Co...... 
Playford Stoker Co........... ceeds 


Kansas 4 Pittsburg & Gulf R. R. 


Kelly, O. S., Co., The... eeeee 
Kelly & Jones Co....... 5.005 eocece 
Kendrick Valve & Washer Co 
Keystone Drop Forge Co 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Knox, Henry E., Jr. 


Pomona Terra Cotta Co........ ee @ 
Pope Mfg. Co........+. Sevces 
Porter, H. K., & Co. 
Poulterer & Co...... ° 
Powhatan Clay Mfg. Co.. 

Pratt, N. P., Laboratory... 
Pratt & Whitney Co.. 


SORE Rete eee eee 


La Follette Land & Improv’t Co... 
Lagonda Mfg. Co .. . 
Lambert Gas & Gasoline See. Co.. 
Lambert Hoisting Engine Co...... 
Lane Manufacturing Co... 
Lang, S. Logan...... 
Lathbury, Spackman & che. 
Leffel, James, & Co.. 
Lehigh Valley Brass Works........ 
Leonard, Foley & Co.. 
Lewis, H. F., & Co., Ltd 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co.... 
Lightning Wage Calculator Co.... 
Link-Belt Engineering Co... 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co.... ss. seees 
Lombard Iron Wks. & Supply Co... 

Lorain Foundry Co ° 

Lowell Machine Shop 
Lowell Textile School ............+ 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co 
Lunkenheimer Co......+.+0+5 


24 
18 
12 


24 


Priestman & Co .....ec.cseeees éoace 
Providence Machine Co............ 
Pulsometer Steam Pump Co.. 


| 
Queen City Printing Ink Co 
Queen City Supply Co.............. 
Queen & Crescent Route.. ....... 


Rand Drill Cocccccscccccsccccecess ° 
Rawson Electric Co 
Raymond & Gray.ecesccessees cece 
Record Printing House ..... ‘ 
Reed, F. B., CS cocececcvcccee os 
Reliance Gauge Co.. 
Remington Machine Co. 
Repauno Chemical Co 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons... 
Richardson, Ed, E............ ecees 


Main Belting Co..........0+65+ TTT 
Makepeace, C. R., & Co 
Manistee Iron Works..... 
Marion Steam Shovel Co 
Martin, Hy., Brick Mch. Mfg. Co.. 
Maryland Mfg. & Construction Co. 
Maryland Trust Co...... 
Mason Machine Works 
Mason Regulator Co... 
McClave, Brooks & Co 
McCoy, Joseph F., Co.... 
McDonald, John, & Sons 
McDowell, Hamilton 
McGowan, John H.,Co........ ccoce OD 
McKenna, David... 
McLanahan & Stone 
Mead, Y. A., Cycle Co.....seseecess 29 
Mecklenburg lton Works 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co.... 
Merchants & Miners’ Transp. Co... 29 
Meridian Machine Shops .......... 
Meyer, Dr. Otto 
M, F...... pecccccses ecccccece:s 
Middendorf, Oliver & Co.......... 
Milburn, Frank P 
Miller Bros. & Co 
Mitchell Tempered Copper Co.... 


Robinson, J. M., & Co 
Robinson, Wm. C., & Son 
Robinson & Orr..........600- 00s 
Rossendale-Reddaway Belting & 
Hose Co........ 90ueeceecees 


PPP eee eT COCe eC Ce errr 


SPR Hee eee ee Ree eee 


Samson Steel Belt Hook Co .. 
Sanderson, John.. ... ; 
Saunders, D., Sons...... Coveesecece 13 
Schieren Chas. A., & Co 
Scott & Williams........ $6006 ebeese 26 
Scranton Corundum & Emery 

Wheel - Cecccccccccece eocccccees 24 
w Boece ccesccccesscveces os 
Seidel, 2 Bos Snes buseseducobesceees 20 


Pee e ee RECO CCC CCST CoO e 


Simpson, J. S. & G. Fe.eees. ve vee 
Sinclair-Scott Co ..... sesees sees 
aes SO. Sens 
Situatigns Wanted.. errs: 
_ Skinner Chuck Co....... se... --0s 
" Slatington- Bangor Slate Syndicgte. 
Smethurst & Allen ............0005: 
Smith-Courtney Co .......... 0 .-as. 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co ............- 
nee Oe Beet GD cavescanses.cscccs 
Snow Steam Pump Works...... 
Southeastern Lime & Cement Co.. 
Southern Expanded Metal Co..... 
Southern Fdry. & Mch. Works.... 


_ Southern Iron & Equipment Co ... 


Southern Railway Co...... . ... 
Southern Real Estate Exchange... 
Spear’s, Alden, Sons & Co..... ro 


Springfield Gas Engine Co........ 
Sprout, Waldron & Co.,...... ..... 
Stafford, F, M., & Co....eessesee 
Mandard Coal Coecesceesccenc. cece 
Standard Mill Supply Co.........., 
SS CEE Chic - 060 coven cde ces. 
Standard Paint Co.... 

Standard Tool Co... . tbsndet 
Stanley Electric Mfg Co... ....... 


Stebbins, Wallace. ...cccocscccees ° 
Steel Rail Supply Co................ 
Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Co.. 
Stevens’, H., Sons Co..... ........ 
Stewart, Jas., & Co........ ee eer 
Stiles & Fladd Press Co.. ........ 
Stilweil-Bierce & Smith-Vaile C: .30, 
Stow Flexible Shaft Co. Lid... 


Struthers, Wells & Co.. ..... soos 
Stuebner, G. L., Iron Works....... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co...... ccccee My 
Sturtevant Mill Co .......... ° 
Sullivan Machinery Co.............. 
Supervising Architect....... 

° T 
Taylor, A. W., Land & Lumber Co. 
Tayted, J. Beccccccccccccssscecsecs 


Thompson, J., & Sons, Mfg. Co 


DOCMey, PURE 00. cceccoceveces 
TOETey, BE. Bessceecicees covcbecs 
Tower & Wallace..... Obd0es Sees 
Trenton Iron Co.......... butaeetana 
BOGE Bis Gen cscsrcccccccs: as 
Tudor Boiler Mfg. Co............. 


U 
Union Drawn Steel Co.. . : 
Union Electric Co...... eebte 6 ‘tee 
Union Iron Works Co............ 
United Electric Improvement Co.. 
U. S. Sanitary Cocccccccccece . 


Vv 
Valdosta Foundry & Machine Co.. 
Valk & Murdoch [ron Works 
Valley Iron Works.........008 sess 
Vanduzen Co., The E. W ........ 
Van Noorden, E., & Co ........0005 
Varn Wie, TS WIR cccccccecscecees secs 
Vitrified Wheel Co ...... ...... 


w 
Wais & Roos Punch & Shear Co. 


Walker & Elliott......... 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. csi 
Washington Slate Co............. 
Waterman, L. E., Cossseeceees ese 
Watkins & Hardaway.. o edt 
Watson, Benjamin...... .sseeessess 
Webster, Warren, & Co........... 
Weir Bron Co. ecees 068656000. dc0ce 
ee ow Oo peces deedes cece 
West M +» om S060: 6900 0060008. 605 
Western Electric Co. seeneddedes bees 
Western Electrical Supply ites. 
Western Maryland Railroad... ... 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. bo.. 
Westinghouse Machine Co...... 17 
West Pascagoula Creosote warts. 
} peg ao Be OBeecccsctcoces 3 
wneley. VE B. Smith, & Co — 6 
ling x Lake Erie Railway.. 
White, L. & I 


. J., Co. se 
Whitinsville Spinnin g Ring Co... 
Whitney, Baxter D.... ccesscceses 
Wilkinson Mfg. Co .......sceeceece 
WORMED BOB ccc cccccsccscccccocss 
Williams, oe ae eecde sesess 
Williams, I. ci, bevbeus ghee 
Williams, J. H a ae -aceuuens 
Williams, John ma & oe Specéue ves 
Williams & Schmid.. Cnessases 
peer 
Wilson Laundry Machinery Co.. 
Wingfield, Nisbet.........++... ean 
WEE Gilles Bisse c06: cncesees ectec 
Wolf Co., Sas w.. ceeccce ‘ 
Wood, R 


Worthingtos. Son Be ccccssodes 
Wright 
Wrightsville Hardware ‘Co.. 








Shawhan-Thresher Electric Co... 
Sherwood, H.M. 
Shultz Belting Co 
Simpson, H, P....... 


Mitshkun, M., & Co 
Moore & McCrary 
More, Jones & Co 








other wee 


Ads. marked thus + appear in first 


issue of each month. 


Ads. marked thus { not in this issue. 





Sperry, Jones & Co........eee0 +00 0349 


Toledo Machine & Tool Co ....... 2 





RiOnehen00 0 060000000: 5 


> 
Vork Mig. Cecccccccccssccccces eees 16 


Ads. marked thus * appear every 


